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Beauty 
and 


Sanitation 


Hygienic and sanitary features in 
the kitchen today are given serious 
consideration. Labor-saving equip- 
inent of every kind is being used 
and the kitchen is made one of 
the most attractive rooms in the 
house. 








To advance this progressive 
movement we are now making our 
famous PERFECT Ranges for coal 
and gas in brilliant enamel finish, with 
polished top. The Range can be 
cleaned with a damp cloth, elimina- 
ting the unpleasant feature of a 


blacking brush. 


The enameling on these ranges is 
really a porcelain finish, fused on the iron 
at a very great heat. It becomes a part 
of the casting itself and will not chip or 
break under usage. 


PERFECT enamel ranges are finished 
in gray, brown, blue or green, to carry 
out the color-scheme of the kitchen. 
The cost of these enamel ranges is little 
more than the ordinary black range and 
they are always clean and bright. They have large commodious ovens for both coal and gas, ample top cooking 
surface, and all improvements. They combine ease of management with economy of fuel. 








Send for our booklet which fully describes the salient features of these attractive ranges. 


Other RICHARDSON & BOYNTON COMPANY products are: 


“PERFECT” Warm Air Furnaces 
“PERFECT” Cooking Ranges 
RICHARDSON Steam and Water Boilers 
RICHARDSON. Tank and Laundry Heaters 
RICHARDSON Garage Heaters 


We will be very pleased to place at your disposal the services of any of our departments if you are contemplating building, or making 
alterations in your present house. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 


260 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
BOSTON NEWARK PROVIDENCE MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA ROCHESTER CHICAGO 
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The picture “His Master’s 
Voice” is a registered trade- 
mark of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company and 
identifies all Victor products. 

The word “Victrola” is 
also a registered trademark 
and applies to the products 
of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company only. 

To be certain the instru- 
ment you buy is a Victrola, 
be sure to see the Victor dog 
and the word “Victrola.” 
Look under the lid! 

Victrola instruments $25 
to $1500. 





Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey 
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LJNUSUALLY beautiful mir- 

rors, framed with tooled 
leather, are made up in panel, 
oval, and round shapes. The 
mirrors are hung by contrast- 
ing silk cords and tassels. The 
coloring of the leather is in 
harmony with the interlaced 
Romanesque patterns picked 
up on antique gold. The panel 
mirror sells for $10. It is 14 
inches long and 4} inches wide. 
The round mirror is 14 inches 
across and sells for $18. The 
oval one, about 24 inches long, 
costs $25. Tooled leather has 
a substantial but beautifully 
delicate quality which is found 
in few other materials. [607] 





LSO in tooled leather come 

very charming book-ends, 
in several designs and color- 
ings. These ends are padded 
and weighted and they stand 
5 inches high and 6} inches 
across. They cost $12 a pair. [608] 


Mirror fram- 
ed with tooled 
leather; size, 
4% inches by 
14 inches. 
' Price, $10. 


LOVELY little leather chest about 10 
inches long and 6 inches high makes a 
worthy receptacle for your most cherished 
trinkets. It might be used for either jewel- 
case or sewing-box. Price $8.50. [609] 


A NICE old lady knits mats to put under 

hot dishes, and sells them through one of 
New York’s best linen stores for $4.75 per set. 
There are five mats, one 15 inches long, two 13 
inches long and two 11 inches long. They 
come in quaint old-time patterns. 


[610] 


Tooled-leather book-ends in several designs and colorings. 
5 inches high by 6% inches across. 
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A little leather-covered chest in tooled leather. 
It is about 10 inches long and 6 inches high. 
Price, $8.50. 





tooled-leather 


Mirror with 
frame, size, 14 inches across. 
Price, $18. 


VERY heavy reversible French bath-mat, 
27 inches by 45 inches, is to be bought for 
$6.75. These mats are shown in white, con- 
trasted with green, rose, or deep gold, and are 
practically a bargain at this price. [611] 


Al $4.50, a really lovely bridge set can be 

had, suitable for a traveling case. The 
leather case comes in purple, green, rose, and 
the case contains bridge score and two packs 
of cards. [612] 
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NOTICE 


We wish to call to the attention of our 
readers once more that the Shopping Service 
has been discontinued. owever, we shall 
be glad to give the address of shops where the 
articles mentioned in these columns may 
purchased. Please use the coupon appearing 
at the end of the Shopping Guide pages and 

address the Readers’ Service. 











AMP-SHADES 

of parchment, 
in cylinder shape, 
are to be found, 
of dull-orange col- 
oring with black 
silhouettes. The 
edges are bound 
with old gilt braid. 
The silhouettes are 
pleasant little Jap- 
anese scenes with 
figures. The cylin- 
ders are 9 inches 
tall and 6 inches 
across. They cost 
$4, and are charm- 
ingly decorative 
when lighted. [613] 


OMETHING 

any little girl 
would delight in is 
a sewing-machine 
of her own. They cost from $2.50 to $5, ac- 
cording to the make and the size. Surely 
Santa Claus would approve of such a gift! 


[614] 


HAND-WOVEN table runner or dresser 

scarf; of heavy weight bleached or un- 
bleached linen with old Colonial pattern in 
border woven in a contrasting shade or color. 
Size 16 inches by 45 inches. Price, $5.50. [615] 


Mirror about 24 inches 
long with tooled-leather 


frame. Price, $25. 


WHITE quilted mattress-protectors are in 

the shops in crib sizes (18 inches by 34 
inches) for 70 cents; single-bed size (36 inches 
by 76 inches) for $2.50, and double-bed size 
(54 inches by 75 inches) for $3.50. [616] 


] 







The ends are padded and weighted. Size, 
Price, $12 per pair. 
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A stucco house built of 


BISHOPRIC 


The Super Stucco-Plaster Base 
is enduring—with no “cost of upkeep” 
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© Foor —J 
Residence of Geo. W. Klewer, Architect, 36 Crescent Drive, Glencoe, Ill. 
CEING—, Bishopric Sheathing used as sub-flooring — on roofs under shingles, and as sheathing under Bishopric Stucco Base. 

te Bishopric Stucco Base used on all exteriors. Bishopric Plaster Base used on all interiors. 
Rasven toll 

tnvenLocenre 

am + . . . . ’ . . 
HE life of a Bishopric-Built home cannot be reckoned by years —it is 








DOVETAILED KEY 
STRIPS 











a matter of generations. 
Once built, that home becomes a lasting thing of beauty and satisfaction 
and economy. 
Economy, because there is no cost of upkeep. 
A frame home, for proper care, must be painted every few years. 
A Bishopric-Built Stucco home does not entail this added expense. 
There is no paint to fade, and it keeps its attractive whiteness. 
Then, too, the Bishopric-Built home is economical for it can be constructed 
with less expense than a brick or frame home. 
The home built of Bishopric means real economy and durability. 
You build but once; build right. 


i BISHOPRIC 


We have prepared ‘‘Bishopric for All Time and Clime,”’ a booklet for you, 


\STuccopLasTERD 
BASE Gur 


2 containing facts and figures, and illustrated with photographs of beautiful 
houses built with Bishopric stucco, plaster and sheathing units. Ask for it. 





THE BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
569 Este AVENUE CINCINNATI, O. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE, 2848 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
FACTORIES: CINCINNATI, OHIO, AND OTTAWA, CANADA 
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Home Attractions 


Suitable and Suggestive for Beautifying 
Home Grounds with Pergolas, Rose Arbors, 
Lattice Fences, Garden Houses and Garden 
Accessories. 

Our illustrated catalogue contains just the 
things required to lend cheer and pleasure to 
the surroundings of home. 


(When writing enclose 10c and ask for 
catalogue **M-33"’) 


HARTMANN- 
SANDERS CO. 


Factory, Showroom and 
Main i 


"2155-87 Elston Ave. 
hicago 
Eastern Office and 
Showroom 
6 East 39th Street 
New York City 








Mahogany Spool Cabinet 


to hold the various spools of col- 
ored silk and thread. Cushion 
top of Dresden silk and drawer 
for the small things one 
needs while sewing. Cabinet 
is 7 1-2 inches high, made of 
solid mahogany and _ per- 
fectly finished. Convenient 
for anyone who sews and 
most attractive for any 
room. Postpaid, $4.50. Send 
for our catalogue show- 
ing gifts for every mem- 
ber of the family and 
ranging in price from 50c 
upward. Our catalog 
will help to make your 
Christmas shopping a 
pleasure. Send 
for it to-day. 
Look for Pohlson things in your store or gift shop. 


Pohlson Gift Shops, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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GOLD FISH Imported Japanese and American 
specimens. Aquarium plants, castles, 
globes and supplies. We make artistic aquariums suitable for 
beautiful homes, conservatories, the office, etc. 
Illustrated circular free. 


PIONEER AQUARIUM WORKS Racine, Wisconsin 





DROP-HANDLES— PULLS — KNOBS 
Furniture Brasses of all Kinds 
Genuine Antiques. Also perfect hand-made repro- 
ductions of character. Wecan match anything. 

Send sample or sketch. No order too small. 
WILLIAM BALL - = Malvern, Pa. 








-——~ SERVICE TABLE WAGON -—— 
Large Broad Wide Table 
Top — Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
brawer— Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — *‘Seien- 
eyed Silent” —Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 






r) name. 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS co. 
501-F Cunard Bldg. J 

Chicago, Ill. 


IT SERVES YOUR 


HOME ‘ 
@ SAVES YOUR TIME ma 
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The Dilver, a combination colander 
and. strainer, which ‘comes in three 


parts: blade, bowl, and portable 
stand. Price, $8.50. 
WONDERFUL ‘home-helper’ now on 
the market is a colander, sieve, strainer, 


ricer, and so forth, combined called the ‘Dil- 
ver:’ This little machine can be attached to a 
counter. The spiral blade and perforated bowl 
are. made of material that does not cut or 
grind, but presses the food through. This re- 
markable tool costs $9.50 ‘West’ of the Missis- 
sippi, and $8.50 ‘East.’ [617] 


AND-WOVEN bag, size 103 inches by 
143 inches. Color is orange foundation 
with pattern in tan and olive-green wool yarns; 
cord of tan yarn run through celluloid rings. 
Patterns used are the old Colonial patterns 





Tee Fe civdaystnenerer? 
Meee Coto 





i 


Hand-woven runner 
and bag with a 
choice of colors. 
Price of the bag 
$6.50; price of table 
runner $5.50. 





found in the ‘kivvers’ of the Southern moun- 
tain homes. Price $6.50. These bags can be 
had in any combination of colors: red with the 
pattern in two shades of blue; blue with pat- 
tern in two shades of red; yellow with pattern 
in blues and greens; brown with pattern in 
garnet or tan, and so forth. They are also made 
with a tasseled lower edge and fringe at the top, 
or entirely without fringe. Other bags have an 
all-over pattern in the same color as the foun- 
dation. Bags of the same designs and materials 
in smaller sizes (83 inches by 12} inches) can 
be had for $5. [618] 
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YOUR FIREPLACE 0.e:. it. sive that Spirit 


Hospitality, that Real Magic 
Cheer and Comfort? Furnish your Fireplace and Use It. Ther 
is power in its leaping flames to soothe the most tired spirit, 


A few serviceable items at special low prices, f.0.b. Chicago, 
No. 50 Andirons, 19” high, Black finish $6.79; Japanese Bronze 
or Old Brass finish $8.00. No. 45 Andirons, 13}” high, Blk. fix 
$4.80; Jap. Br. or O.B. fin. $6.00. No. 9 Andirons, 12}” 
Bik. fin. $11.60; Jap. Br. or O.B. fin. $16.75. No. 44 Pee 
16” deep, 21” long —$8. 96; 24’ — $0.85; 27’.— $11.25; 30%— 
$11.85; 36’ — $14.50. No. 14P Fireset, 28” high, BIk. fin. $6.95; 
Jap. Br. or O.B. fin. $10.95. Outfit in Fireplace complete, Blk 
finish Andirons, Grate and Fireset, $25.00. We manufactur 
EVERYTHING for the FIREPLACE. Write for catalog. 


Colonial Fireplace Company 4605 Roosevelt Road, Chica 





real value 
to those 
about to 
build 
houses of 
the better 
‘ class | 
COLONIAL HOUSES 


26 designs, $16,000 to'$360,000— 21 designs, $16,000 to $150,000- 
Price $5.00, Express jprepaid. Price $5.00, Express prepaid. 
They contain perspectives, floor plans, 
descriptions and present day estimates. 
Address HENRY T. CHILD, Architect (Successor to E. S. Child) 
Room 1207; 280 Madison Ave., corner of 40th St., New York City 
Planning. Supervision. Expert surveys of old buildings for alteration. 
Fireproofing as applied to dwellings a specialty. 





STUCCO HOUSES 





BOSTON SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


(Correspondence Courses) 
Course A—Professional Training Course. 
Course B—Domestic Course. 
Enrollment Limited. Write for prospectus. 
P. O. Box 143 Boston, Copley Station, Massachuses 
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Axrt Corners. 


S58.No Paste NEEDED 


rr 
Use them to mount all kodak 





clippings in albums 
a 


re as 100 brings full pke. samples 
from Engei Mig" Go. Dept. 89L 4711 No. Clark St., CHICAGO 
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ANTIQUES FOR CHRISTMAS 


Gifts that convey the spirit of personal remembrance so lak 
ing in modern made factory wares. A solution of the whit 
to give problem. 


Fabrics, Furniture, and useful and ornamenta' pieces # 
Brass, Glass, China, Pewter, etc. 


Send to-day for Holiday list 


WM. C. WALDRON Cherry Valley, N.|. 
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The Pantheon Design in INTERNATIONAL STERLING is 
so rich in historical lore that it is destined to be treasured as 
one of the master creations of the silversmith’s art. 

Your jeweler has the Pantheon Design in complete Table Service 


Write for Book 101, illustrating the Pantheon in all its beauty. 


This craftsman’s mark identifies the genuine 
ESC0, NSterting 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 
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Ours is a Christmas Shop 
from October first until the 
very night before Christmas 


Brimming full of Sine Linens 
of every description, beautiful 
embroideries, hosts of hand- 
kerchiefs for men, women or 
children, linens by the yard 
from which to fashion 
your own individual ideas 
We are sole distributors in Boston 
of the Edwin C. Foss line of cleverly 
original Art Embroideries either 
stamped or finished. Prices are 
much lower than last year. Write 
us your ideas and permit us to 
help you with your selection 








T. D. WHITNEY COMPANY 
Everything in Linens 


37-39 Temple Place 
25-31 West Street 


BOSTON (10) 




















Moth- 

Proof 

Cedar 

Chest 

Sent on 

Free Trial 
Famous Piedmont Red Cedar Chests, 
Your choice of many styles and designs 
sent on 15 days’ free trial. A Piedmont protects Direct 
furs, woolens and plumes from moths, mice, dust From 
and damp. Pays for itself in what it saves. Distinctively | Factory 
beautiful. Needed in every home. Lasts for generations. | to Home 


The ideal wedding, birthday or Christmas gift. Write to- 
day for free illustrated catalog with new reduced prices— 
postpaid free to you. 

PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 15 Statesville, N. C. 








Fireplace Furnishings 


ANY Colonial andirons, made a hundred 

and fifty years ago, are still attractive 

and serviceable. We make equally good in 
quality and design. 

Design No. 10 shown is an unusually at- 
tractive Colonial pattern, in black, with 
brass urn and brass band; 15 inches high. 
Price $10.00. 

Others in black, Swedish grey, brass, etc., 
from $3.00 to $200.00. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., Inc., 47 Beekman St., New York 











LAMB’S WOOL-FILLED COMFORTERS 
from my own farms 
Beautifully Quilted in Unusual Designs 


In all High-lustre Satine. . . .$12.50 Generous 
Shades Silk-surfaced Satin. . .$22.50 Sizes 


Attractively boxed for Xmas Gifts. Write to 
ELEANOR BEARD, Hardinsburg, Kentucky 














ANTIQUES FROM MY ATTIC 


Sold privately to collectors and dealers. 
Shown by appointment. Correspondence solicited. 
ESTHER WALKER 2038 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Linen collar-and-cuff set in a choice of colors. 
Price, $5. 


HAND-WOVEN collar-and-cuff set of lin- 
en, unbleached, with pattern in wool. The 
collar is 183 inches by 3? inches and the cuffs 
} inches by 43 inches. Price $5. Sets can also 
be had in white linen with pattern in various 
shades of linen or mercerized yarns for $4.50; 
hemstitched sets are made for $7.50. Hemmed 
sets with a vestee are $6.50; hemstitched sets 
with a vestee are $0.50. 

There are also sets with the pattern in silk 
and wool yarns in beautiful combinations of 
color: old rose and blue; tan and green; navy, 
turquoise, and scarlet; black and white and so 
forth. [619] 


HERE is the kiddie who does not delight 

in a hoop? These can be bought in 
birch, painted in four bright colors, and in 
round-edged mahogany finish with a stick to 
match. The first sells for 25 cents and the ma- 
hogany for $1.75 to $2, depending on the size. 
[620] 


EAR the sewing-machine we found, freshly 
imported, millinery sets for dolls. These 
sets include nine hats of different shapes and 
styles, all to be trimmed, and the array of 
trimming material is indeed bewildering. 
For $5, these sets would solve the question of 
many a day when it is too rainy for a little girl 
to play out-of-doors. [621] 
eee a 
SECOND imported set contains instruc- 
tions and materials for modeling, bead 
work, basketry, weaving, and marble mosaic 
work. This outfit is very complete and the 
variety makes its appeal to boys as well as 
girls. Price $12.50. [622] 


AGS of marbles for $1 and bags of jack 
straws for 15 cents are cheery forerunners 
of spring! [623] 


ATH-TUBS for dolls, in models patterned 
after full-size tubs, come at $1.25. They 
are 5 inches deep and 11 inches long; blue on 
the outside and painted white inside. [624] 


IRPLANES ‘guaranteed to fly’ can be 

bought unassembled with all parts in- 
cluded and instructions for building. These 
cost from $6 for a ‘Bleriot’ type to $10 for a 
‘Curtiss’ naval seaplane. They are surely 
wonderful toys for a boy, with a real lesson in 
the background. [625] 
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AEROLU 


VENTILATING 
PORCH SHADES 
IN ~ td 

j= @6©6 Live More Out 

of Doors 
LARING sun, stiff breezes and 
driving showers won’t chase 


you from a porch equipped with 
Aerolux eaten. 


















Durably built of linwood splints, 
with ventilation at every point 
from top to bottom, these handy- 
to-hang shades give you genuine 
comfort at modest cost. Can’t flap 
in wind. Handsomely finished in 
soft neutral shades. 


Write for free Aerolux Book — 
and learn how other people 
have made their porches cosier 
and more attractive. 


The Aeroshade Co. 


2153 Oakland Ave. 
Waukesha, Wis. 














Oriental Rug 
Distinction 


means thick, glowing antiques made for 
love of art. About 100 found annually, 
are harmonics of color. Such is my 
collection. Descriptive list mailed to 
critical rug folks. Then, if you like, 
will prepay the most interesting pieces 
on approval for selection. 











L. B. LAWTON, SKANEATELES, N.Y. 


The Cape Cod Fire Lighter 


‘ALWAYS READY—NEVER FAILS 


Light your log fire without the bother of kindling woo 
or paper. Sold by most dealers or sent direct. 








With Tray, $5.00 CAPE CoD SHOPE 


WithoutTray, 4.00 
Postage extra Dept. C 320 Fifth Ave., New York 








Avast There ! tc: snc, mye 
® teries of the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts to your own hearthside. Fantastic 
wisps of Ultramarine flames from deep sea driftwood 
pyres produced in your own fireplace. DRIFTWOOD 

POWDER sprinkled over the logs or coal does it. 

In neat wooden boxes, 75c each or 3 for $2.00 
In Gift Containers, $1.25 each 
Sample 10 cents 

FIRESIDE DRIFTWOOD POWDER CO. 

Dept. A, Port Richmond Staten Island, N. Y- 














Solid Brass Candlesticks 
72 inches high, $3.75 per pair 
10 inches high, $7.50 per pair 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


THE GIFT HOUSE, Inc. 
8 E. 15th Street New York City 
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| Have this Book 
‘| before you build 


ces 
q Thousands of home-owners who have never been perfectly satisfied — 
Y. who did not get all that they planned—who spent more money than 
— was necessary—might have saved all their troubles and disappoint- 
% ments had they studied the many priceless things shown in “Building 
ter With Assurance’”—the Master Book of Building. ‘‘Be sure you are 


right—then go ahead,” should be the guiding star of home-builders. 


Prospectus FREE 


Out of the fullness of many, many years of contact with thousands 
of home-builders, Morgan has produced the Master Book “ Building 


wood 











ed 





Home Keeping Hearts 
wp Happiest 





With Assurance.”’ Men who know say in plainest words that “it is by Mail the Coupon 
far the most remarkable book of its kind.” ‘‘ Building With Assurance” pee ‘ ie 
is a guiding hand to lead the inexperienced (and the experienced home- é ee ben Aemmnens is kgf rig prowl wary. 
: ; os dan aecaie baad ee nee RS ur beautiful prospectus tells a c a ces ac 
odl builder as well) past the mistakes that cost money and dissatisfaction. pages, etc. It also explains how you may secure a copy of the 
“Building with Assurance” contains many pictures—in colors—of charming bunga- Master Book. This prospectus we will gladly send to those who 
lows, cottages and dwellings, with appropriate floor plans. Interiors, Stairways, Cabi- mail the coupon. 
nets, Buffets, Porches, Pergolas, Arbors, etc. All easily and economically reproduced 
from “ Morgan-Quality” Standardized Woodwork. In addition there is priceless informa- he Re Seen cee ee ee Pea ee eee ae 
wi tion from the best authorities in America on Home Heating, Modern Plumbing, Interior H Address Nearest Office, Dept. B-11 
he Decorations, Floor Coverings. Hardware, Paints and Finishes, Landscape Gardening, etc. 1 
3 Over two years and $150,000 were required to gather this material. MORGAN SASH & DOOR CO. 
Never before has such valuable advice been gathered in book form. It may save you i 
; Cag ware eae, Jo) eee MORGAN MILLWORK CO. MORGAN COMPANY 
‘ hundreds of dollars and much disappointment. ! Baltimore, Md. Oshkosh, Wis. 
MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION | Gentlemen: Please send me at once copy of your beautiful Free 
4 66 1 Prospectus, which describes ‘“ Building With Assurance. 
; 99 ! 
! Name ent 
el ! 
I 
1 Address... .-...------------------------- -- 22-22 +--+ +2 - eee noes een ecene 
I 
STANDARDIZED WOODWORK eer (0s) 
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DO YOU OWN 
A BUCKETINA 





HOLE 











Was this 
Outfit 
ever 
Sanitary 
? 
Winter is 
coming. 
Banging 
frozen 
buckets a 
constant 
expense. 





One department store alone sells 10,000 of these metal containers 
ayear. Just figure the waste of money as the average above 
ground bucket seldom sees the second winter. 


Can you afford to be without 
zZ 


WV" 

THE WEE son 

UNDERGROUND GARBAGE RECEIVER 

not only from a sanitary standpoint, 
but for financial saving as well. 

You Will Save the cost of our receiver 
in a few years and bave your garbage 
problem solved. 

The Stephenson Ash Barrel Truck wheels 
your barrel up or down stairs. 

The Stephenson Spiral Truss Ribbed Ash 
Barrel is lighter, stronger and a real 
investment. 

Send for our Catalogues on each. 
Sold direct. Look for ourtrade marks. 


Cc. H. STEPHENSON 












Manufacturer, 23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 














Drumfire 
Dishwasher | 
While the Drumfire 


washes china, silver 
and glass, you use the 
same water as it comes 
out at its spout on pots, 
skillets and pans. It 
washes vegetables also. Housewives 
praise it just as we do. See it perform! 
Costs only $45. Weare sure you will like 
it and give aten-day freetrial to respon- 
sible persons. Write direct to our factory. 


THE DIETZ MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. Nb, Cincinnati. Ohio 























ANTIQUES 


HAND-WOVEN COVERLETS, BEAUTIFUL 
QUILTS, CANDLEWICK SPREADS, HOOKED 
RUGS, OLD GLASS, OLD CHINA, ETC. 
MARY S. CONRADE 


113 Jefferson Street Zanesville, Ohio 














WAHMAN CO. 
Chinese and Japanese Goods 


HAND-PAINTED TOY TEA SET 
in coral, lavender and blue colors. Tray 
8” square. Price $1. 50. Postage prepaid. 














259 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 








comes in 
putty-colored parchment colored with old 


THREE-SIDED light-screen 


This shade is 11 
[626] 


blue and rose polychrome. 
inches high and sells for $1o. 


A MERRY-WHIRL musical top’ comes 
50 cents. These tops are gaudily painted 
and fun-producing. [627] 


AND-WOVEN, Italian hemstitched, écru- 

linen luncheon sets make _ delightful 
Christmas gifts. A particularly lovely set 
comes at $34.50. The centrepiece is 24 by 24 
inches; a dozen doilies are 10 by 10 inches; a 
dozen smaller ones are 6 by 6 inches. Each 
piece has an insert of hand-drawn Italian 
needle-point. [628] 


NOTHER luncheon set at $47.50 has a 

long runner 18 inches by 54 inches and 12 
mats 12 inches by 18 inches. This set has tri- 
angular drawn-work corners and is heavily em- 
broidered and lined with Italian hemstitching 
so much in vogue in the different shops just 
now. [629] 


MOST original Christmas card on excep- 

tionally heavy paper, with rough-cut 
edges on both card and envelope, comes in the 
shape of a folder. A hand-colored set of nine 
will be sent to vou, postage included, for $1.50. 
One, for instance, has a quaint silhouette with 
colored candle and ribbon. The opportunity 
for writing a personal message inside is appre- 
ciated by many card senders. [630] 


OOL sports scarf (hand woven). This 

scarf is 80 inches long and 17 inches 
wide. The foundation color is a gray and tur- 
quoise wool mixture with borders 23 inches 
wide of navy and turquoise with two narrow 
bands of white. The border at each edge is 3 
inches wide and is of navy and gray wool with 
two narrow bands of white. The price is $12.75. 
These scarfs are made in a great variety of 
colors: scarlet and gray, black and white, navy 
and white, turquoise and navy, and so forth. 
Orders can also be filled for these scarfs in silk 
and wool yarns in beautiful soft or bright colors, 
at a slightly higher price. [631] 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 8 ARLINGTON STREET 


Enclose find stamped and addressed envelope. Please 
advise me where I can buy the following articles: 


NUMBER........ NUMBER........ NUMBER. <-<cnccns 
NUMBER........ NUMBER........! JUMBER.......... 
PRD onc sn cckccnncscceursnstecenstsantenensbasmiaaneete 
ES Satceisecccdcecucudenesctenturcay csgnuteeadwaeuds 
GEE Doe csienddn tec tderccnse stieres ane i eee 


To designate each article use num- 
ber given at end of each paragraph 
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This BOOK 
On Home 
Beautifying 
Sent Free 








Contains practical sug- 
gestions on how to make 
your home artistic, 
cheery and inviting — 
explains how you can easily and economically 
refinish and keep woodwork, furniture and 
floors in perfect condition. 


BUILDING? 


This book tells how to finish inexpensive soft woods so 
they are as beautiful and artistic as hard wood. Tells 
just what materials to use—how to apply them— in- 
cludes color card — gives covering capacities, etc. 

We will gladly send this book free and postpaid for the 
name of your best dealer in paints. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H.B.L., Racine, Wis. 
“‘The Wood Finishing Authorities ’”’ 


























PEWTER WARE 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 
MADE BY 
L.H. VAUGHAN TAUNTON,MAss. 


FOR SALE AT ARTS AND CRAFTS GALLERIES 
PHOTOGRAPHS ON REQUEST 





PLAN rittre: HOME NOW 


——___—— 
Send for Stillwell Building 
Books with Economy Plans 
of new California Styles suitable for any 
climate. Famous for comfort and beauty. 
**Representative Cal. Homes"’ 
51 Plans—6 to 10 Rooms — $1. 
**The New Colonials ’* 
60 Plans—5 to 12 Rooms — $1. 
**West Coast Bungalows’’ 
60 one-story 5 to 7 Rooms — $1. 
SPECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 for all 3 above books 
aud set book of 80 Special Plans, also Garage folder. 
EXTRA — 43° Bessy Bungalows,"’ 3 to : Staten 50c. 






oney back if not satisfi 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 555. Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 








WORKS OF ART IN METAL 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

Unique and useful things of brass, copper and bronze 
wrought and beaten into artistic designs by the hand of 
Russian peasants. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF WROUGHT IRON 

WORKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Factory: Russian Antique Company 
Irvington, N.J. 1 East 28th St., New York 














A ti e Furniture, dishes, 
n iques © coverlets, shawls, 
needlework, old lace, bead bags, jewelry, etc. 

Hazel H. Harpending Dundee, N.Y. 





Announcing a New Edition of 


Homemakers’ | 
Questions and Answers 


By HENRIETTA C, PEABODY 
This new volume is an enlarged and revised editior of 
the little hand-book which has proved such an excellent 
and practical aid for all homemakers. 
$1.00 
The Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston 
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ow easy it is to have hot water! 


A cup full or a tub full—as often as you please 
—and all you have to do is to turn the faucet 
marked “Hot.” This is the Pittsburg way of 
getting luxurious hot water—the automatic 
way that saves time and contributes to happy 
dispositions. 

Here is what happens when you turn on any 
hot-water faucet. Quick as a flash the Pittsburg 
lights the gas, heats the water fresh from the 
main and rushes it to meet your needs. As 
long as the faucet is turned on, the Pittsburg 
keeps working. The very second you turn the 
faucet off, the Pittsburg stops—no waste, no 
bother, no wait. 


Just think of the convenience embodied in 
a Pittsburg—hot water whenever you want it. 
Your bath is always ready. In the kitchen or 
laundry hot water is always on tap. Here the 
worth of the Pittsburg is reflected in results 
by happy workers. 


If you appreciate true convenience in your 
home, the Pittsburg Automatic Gas Water 
Heater is a super servant you should employ. 
Day after day, month after month—on into 
years it works without attention or repairs. The 
comforts it makes possible are covered thor- 
oughly in our illustrated book, “The Well Man- 
aged Home.” This book will be sent upon request, 


PITTSBURG WATER HEATER COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pittsbur 


AUTOMATIC GAS 


WATER HEATERS 
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- Roofing - Slate - 


RESIDENCE OF MR. PHILIP L. GOODWIN 
AT SYOSSET, L.I. 
GOODWIN, BULLARD & WOOLSEY, ARCHTS. 


Rising - &- Nelson. Hlate- Co. 
West Pawlet, Vermont 
Architects’ - Service - Bepartment 
101 Park Avenue 


Boston NEW YORK Chicago 

















Distinctive Fire Screens 


“BUFFALO” FIRE FENDERS, SPARK GUARDS and FIRE- 
PLACE SCREENS cannot be compared with flimsy, cheap ones. 
They are of good and correct design, strong and durable, and made 
by the most skillful workmen from the best ‘*‘BUFFALO” quality 
of fine mesh 
wire cloth. We 
make them to fit 
apy size fire- 
place opening 
and in any de- 
sired finish. 
WRITE for com- 
plete catalogue 
No. 8-BE. 


Mailed upon receipt of 10c postage. 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO.,), Inc. 


538 TERRACE (Formerly Scheeler’s Sons) BUFFALO, N. Y. 




















Study 


| Interior Decoration 
i at Home 


i OMPLETE instruction by correspondence in Hi 
i} the use of period styles, color harmony, com- Hi 
position, etc. Course in Home Decoration for 
amateurs. Course for professionals. An agreeable 























and lucrative profession. Start any time. | 
Send for Catalogue B | 

— The— | 

New YoRK SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION |} 
i 101 Park Avenue, New York City | 
Hl —— |i) 
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“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


Ninth edition —just published. A 
handsomely illustrated and use- 
ful book designed to assist you in 
solving your building proposition. 
Size 9 « 12 inches. 44 complete 
designs with 150 iliustrations. 
Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Tim- 
ber. and other styles of Architec- 
ture. Practical information. Es- 
timates of cost. Floor plane with 
dimensions of roome. Special plane and eketches furnished. Designs 
costing $6,208 to $30,000. Price $3.09, Prepaid. 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 334 Filth Ave, New York City 
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Conducted by 
E. B. Goodell, Jr. 


QuEsTION: In a previous column you 
stated that there was a vast variety in 
Colonial architecture. | want a Colonial 
house with four bedrooms and bath up- 
stairs, living-room, dining-room, kitchen, 
and pantry downstairs. All of the Colonial 
plans | have seen for a house of this size 
are so similar, with the dining-room on 
one side and the kitchen behind it, living- 
room on the other with a porch off from it, 
and hall through the centre, and | am sick 
of it. Can this problem be solved in some 
different way? The front has always five 
windows above, with a door in the centre, 
and two windows on each side of it below. 


AnswER: If you are an admirer of 
original Colonial houses and have noticed 
them much, you probably remember that 
the type which you have seen — often 
called the New England farmhouse type 
— is the type with five windows above 
and four below with the door in the centre. 
Yet you probably remember certain par- 
ticular houses of this type as being very 
different from others. There is great 
variety in detail of doors and character 
of detail throughout. The cornices vary 
greatly, the roofing is different, the plac- 
ing of chimneys and the character of 
chimneys, some large central chimneys 
with pilasters, some stone, some plaster, 
some on the ends and some neither at the 
ends nor in the centre, but symetrically 
placed at mid-points. 

On the main street of Farmington, 
Connecticut, for example, you can find a 
dozen of this general type and yet all are 
interesting and all are different. 

Our forefathers developed to a very 
high degree, the interesting details which 
occur on the houses of similar mass. These 
details are usually neglected on modern 
Colonial work, either because the designer 
is not aware of their importance, or be- 
cause of limited means with which to 
build. 

No one can say that well-done modern 
Colonial houses are numerous. Even 
neglecting the details, it is a treat to en- 
counter a modern Colonial house with 
well-spaced windows, well-placed chim- 
neys, and good proportions. It is a treat 
met with so seldom that there is little 
danger of sickening of it. 

Yet it is perfectly reasonable to ask why 
this type of plan and elevation is arrived 
at so often as the solution to the very com- 
mon problem which was outlined in the 
question. 
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N® attention on your part or that of a paid 
attendant can be so sure and satisfactory 
as the service rendered by 


TheAfINNEAPOLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 


Automatically operates the heating plant for 
you day and night—gives you more 
comfort than you have ever before 
enjoyed—insures safety from over- 
heating—saves enough fuel to pay 
for itself in a season or two. 

Can be quickly and easily installed, and 
connects with any heating plant burning 
coal, gas or oil. 

Ask your heati: 
man and write us for booklet. 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 

2745 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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30” x 40” 












Established 1810 


ALLOWAY 
POTTERY 


FOR GARDEN & INTERIOR 


Send 10¢ in stamps for Catalogue 
of Bird Baths, Flower Vases, Boxes, 
Sun Dials, Gazing Globes, Benches 
and other interesting pieces in 
durable Terra Cotta. 


"| GALLOWAY TERRA Cota CO 
3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 































CASEMENT WINDOWS |f 


Home-owners, builders and architects 
tell us that there would be far more case- 
ment windows used if _ knew the 
advantages of Hoffman Casements. 
‘These cagements are cheapest to install, 
p| easiest to operate, insure full ventilation, 
f| are cleaned from the inside and have no 
operating mechanism and, therefore, no 
repairs. 

Send for new picture booklet, showing 
| installations of Hoffman type casements 
i} in all types of buildings. 


Andrew Hoffman Mfg. Co. 
903 Steger Bidg., CHICAGO 




























CHARLES W. MEYER 
Ship Models 


Construction — Repait 


Write Dept. H.B. for Illustrated 
Booklet 


882 Wyckoff Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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T’S five years now since they were mar- 
ried and started housekeeping in a tiny 
flat in Brooklyn. 


Apartment life was pleasant in those earlier 
honey-moon days, but three years or so later 


a couple of rollicking youngsters made that. 


erstwhile ‘‘cozy’’ place seem about as large 
as a good size dry goods box. And it was 
concluded that a “‘home of our own’’ was 
the only answer. 


Then came the happy days of planning— 
studying clippings of articles and advertise- 
ments from scores of magazines—pouring 
over sketches and blue prints. Severe econ- 
omy marked their home building plans. 


And in the distance loomed the Fears! 


Would the future home owners be able 
to meet the payments to the building and loan 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


association and running expenses? How 
about the cost of painting? Cost of upkeep? 
Fire? Depreciation? What would the home 
be worth five years—ten years from now, if 
sold? But these Fears, which haunt many 
new homes, were recognized beforehand and 
conquered. 

These home builders built of durable 
Brick. They used the new Ideal Brick 
Hollow Wall, which made their home lowest 
in initial cost, yet warmest, dryest and safest. 
The satisfaction that this happy family re- 
ceives from their new home will always bear 
tribute to their wisdom in selecting brick 
construction. The Fears, which might 
otherwise have swooped down and marred 
the happiest moments, will never haunt this 
attractive, economical and substantial Brick 
Home. (The editorial column at the right 
tells why.) 


Here’s the Home for You! 
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The Pocatella (shown above) is one of the 35 small brick house designs which appear in that most interesting 


volume “‘Brick for the Average Man’s Home’. 


These designs are the work of five prominent architects, 


hence are the last word in beauty, arrangement and general home desirability. Complete working draw- 
ings may be had of any design in this book at nominal cost. The price of the book is $1.00. 


THE COMMON BRICK INDUSTRY OF AMERICA 
1302 SCHOFIELD BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Brick Home for Less 
Than Frame 


This new Ideal Brick Hollow Wall has 
all the desirable features of solid brick wall 
construction, and in addition it saves one-third 
on the cast of brickwork. 


Just think of getting brick construction, 
recognized everywhere as the warmest, dry- 
est and most durable construction, at a sav- 
ing that makes it even lower in cost than 
frame construction. 


Everybody likes brick construction. You 
know that. The brick house is the most 
attractive, comfortable, livable and costs the 
least to keep up. 


Compare painting cost on brick and frame. 
Compare insurance. Compare depreciation. 
Brick walls need never be painted. Insurance 
on a brick house is the least. And as to de- 
preciation—you have none for the first five 
years, and then the very minimum after that. 
A brick home lasts at least three times as long 
as an ordinary house. Furthermore, it’s fire- 
resistive. These are facts that every home 
builder should consider. 


Valuable Books for 
Home Builders 


“Brick for the Average Man’s Home” illus- 
trates and describes bungalows, cottages, one 
and one-half and two-story residences, two- 
families and garages. This book of 35 small 
house plans has been exceedingly helpful to 
thousands of people planning their homes. 
Perspective illustrations are in two colors. 
There are floor plans, bills of masonry and 
estimates of cost. Its price is $1.00 postpaid. 


Another valuable book is a 72-page pub- 
lication called “Brick, How t Build and 
Estimate’? which contains the most valuable 
facts for home builders. It is so very prac- 
tical and helpful that nearly 30 prominent 
schools and colleges consult it as a reference 
book. It sells for only 25 cents. 


You can obtain both these books from 
The Common Brick Industry of America, 
1302 Schofield Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 
by whom they are published. Enclose $1.25 
and get both books. 
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Protect your home from fire and light- 
ning—and add security to lasting service. 
For better roofs and sheet metal work, use 
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Galvanized Sheets and 
Roofing Tin Plates 


This copper-steel alloy material assures greater wear and resist- 
ance to rust for all forms of exposed sheet metal work — roofing, 
siding, spouting, gutters, eaves trough, and similar uses. Look 
for the Keystone added to regular brands. 

APOLLO-KEYS8TONE Galvanized Sheets will give increased wear 
and fy neem to the sheet metal work on your buildings. De- 
mand Keystone quality for superior rust-resistance. 

KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL Roofing Tin Plates make clean, safe, 
handsome and satisfactory roofs. ee in grades up to 40 pounds 
coating— specially adapted to residences and public buildings, 
Metal roofs may be painted to harmonize with the color scheme 
of the building—an important feature which is often overlooked. 
Keystone quality products are sold by leading metal merchants, 
and are used by first-class roofers and sheet metal workers. Send 
for our booklet, *“‘Copper—Its Effect Upon Steel for Roofing Tin."’ 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. 
















































ONE PLANT Gives 
YourHome Every@mfort 
LECTRIC Light and running water 


from one Kewanee Combination Plant 
make your home completely modern. More 
than 150 styles and sizes of REAL, PRIVATE 
UTILITY PLANTS make it possible for Kewa- 
nee Engineers to EXACTLY FIT your needs. 
Our Engineers help you plan installation and 
furnish you with plans for complete sanitary 
sewage system. Know Kewanee before you 
buy. Write for our booklet-—F REE to Home 
Owners. 
KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
439 Franklin Street, Kewanee, Illinoi 


KEWANEE SS: 








Portable 


HODGSON acises 


A house for every purpose 


No matter what kind of a building you want a Hodgson 
Portable House will fill your need. All over the world 
Hodgson Houses are used as Cottages, garages, studios, 
play houses, etc. 

The finest materials plus the experience of twenty- 
eight years in building give Hodgson Houses a beauty, 
durability and distinction which cannot be equalled. 
Write today for illustrated catalog. 


schoo 








E. F. HODGSON Co. 
Room 204, 71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 

















KNOW furniture and materials 
Before U decorate your house. 
Know what furnishings ARE harmonious. 
Know your color schemes are RIG 


Study Interior Decoration by Correspondence 


New York School of PRACTICAL Interior Decoration 
16 Central Park West New York City 























It is the most economical type of plan 
for the problem. It works out nicely with 
the four bedrooms on the four corners, all 


with cross-draft, and the bathroom over 
the front door or over the centre in the 
The stairs work out nicely, the 


rear. 
living-room has three sides exposed with a 
well-placed porch; in short, it makes a 
very convenient house and, if it is well 
designed, it will not be a usual house. 

It must not be assumed that this is the 
only plan which will solve the problem 
nicely. It seems to be the most economi- 
cal but there are other plans which would 
fall into a very different type of Colonial 
house. Very quaint houses have been 
planned and built to solve this medium- 
sized house problem. 

One, in particular, which comes to mind 
had the stairs, living-room, kitchen, and 
pantry in the main house with three bed- 
rooms and bath over. The dining-room 
and porch were in the first floor of a story- 
and-a-half ell, with the third bedroom 
over. This afforded a porch which was 
adjacent to both dining- and living-rooms. 
One chimney served fireplaces in the din- 
ing-room and living-room and the kitchen 
stove, and this chimney came nicely at the 
intersection of the main house and ell with 
enough flues to make it a really good 
chimney. 

In looking for precendent for this small 
house with a story-and-a-half ell you will 
find several illustrated in the White Pine 
Series of Architectural Monographs, vol- 
umes V and VI. One, in particular, is 
called, ‘House at Greenwich, New Jer- 
sey.” 

This White Pine Series of Architectural 
Monographs is one of several very fine 
books on Colonial architecture, and for 
anyone who contemplates building it 
would be invaluable, in that it shows in 
the original all of the types of Colonial 
architecture. 


Question: What roofing material do 
you recommend for inexpensive houses 
which | am building for speculation? The 
law will not allow wood shingles. 


ANSWER: Some type of asbestos or as- 
phalt shingle is well adapted to this use. 
Their thinness gives them a certain 
‘papery’ appearance which cannot be 
helped with so thin a material. The 
heavier shingles are more expensive than 
slate. While of necessity more expensive 
than wood, these shingles are very satis- 
factory, and the fire laws almost univer- 
sally allow their use as a fire-resisting 
material. 
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*‘BULL-DOG’ Adjuster—improved type 


Year Round Window Comfort 


Cool and airy in summer yet snug and warm 
in winter: beautiful always — 


‘BULL-DOG’ Adjusters 


controlling entirely from inside of screens 
make English casements the best all-seasons 
window. 
Write for your copy of ‘The Casement 
Window Handbook’ to-day. 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE Co. 
3 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Established ~ - - - 1906 























“Home Kraft’ and “‘Draughtsman"’ each contain Bun- 

galows and Two Stories, “Plan Kraft’ Two Stories. 

“Kozy Homes” Bungalows. $1.00 each—all four for $3.00. 
**De Luxe Fiais’’ $1.00, 


DE LUXE BUILDING CoO., 
518 Union League Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

















Americans by Adoption 


By Joseph Husband 


‘Biographical sketches they are, and 
biography is the most fascinating form of 
history, but in this book the author strikes 
down to the very foundations of man’s de- 
sires and gives the sketches as an illustration 
of his theory.’— Seattle Post Intelligencer. 
Each chapter is illustrated by a_ rortrait 
of its subject. President William Allan 
Neilson, of Smith College, contributes an 
$1.50 


introduction, 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PREssS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street - Boston (17), Mass. 
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We are the Greatest 


ICTION reading public in the world. American 
magazines publish more short stories and better 
ones than the periodicals of any other country. 

Foreign observers who are traveling in America are 
struck with this fact. They remark upon it, but they 
hasten to add, as a rule, that there is a sameness about 
our fiction. Too often, they say, an American maga- 
zine story lacks the lift, the surprise, the inspiration 
which readers long for. 


METROPOLITAN knows that there is some truth in this qualifica- 
tion. We study to avoid sameness. We search high and low for 
stories that are fresh, for tales with a tang. 


When a story takes you out of yourself, when it makes you realize 
that life has a wonderful range of possibilities far beyond the 
routine to which most of us have to become accustomed, when it 
pictures in unforgettable sentences characters who are brave, un- 
daunted, and ready to face life, and when it finds that life always 
yields to the attack of the unafraid, — then the story has done 
something for the reader which is worth to him many times the 
price he pays for the magazine he reads it in. 


Masters of Fiction 


Who are the masters of fiction that, in recent years, have per- 
formed this miracle? Well, Kipling for one, all will agree; O. Henry 
for another, Stevenson and Conan Doyle, to go farther back. Then 
there is Barrie, with his irresistible tenderness and sentiment, 
Barrie, who makes you think of Charles Dickens. What would 
you not give for a story which has some of the qualities of these 
writers, a story by a novelist who has proved that he lives in the 
same street with Kipling, O. Henry, Stevenson, Conan Doyle, and 
Barrie? 


Tristram Tupper 


Within the last few months the METROPOLITAN has _ published 
several stories by a new writer, named Tristram Tupper. These 
stories were ‘‘Terwilliger,”’ ‘Grit’? and ‘‘The Man Who Knew 
Nothing on Earth."’ If you read them you will agree, we believe, 
that Tristram Tupper has some of the qualities of the great imagi- 
native writers we have been talking about, that he lives in the 
same street with them, that a Tristram Tupper story does take 
you out of yourself and make the world all over anew. 


The House of the 
Five Swords 


In the December METROPOLITAN we are beginning the publication 
of Tristram Tupper’ s first big novel. It is called ‘‘The House of 
the Five Swords.’’ The meaning of that romantic title we leave to 
you to find out as you read the story. But we must tell you that in 
“The House of the Five Swords” you will meet some characters 
which you are not accustomed to meet in every-day fiction. 
You will find romance as fresh and genuine as anything we could 
wish to offer you. In a story like this American fiction makes good 
its title, the best in the world. And METROPOLITAN lives up to its 
promise and its policy, to provide a genuine thrill, surprise, hap- 
piness, and inspiration, 


December METROPOLITAN is published November 15th. 
25 cents at your newsstand, or—if you prefer—send 
us $3.00 and METROPOLITAN will be mailed to your 
home for a year. 


Metropolitan 


H. J. Whigham, Publisher 


432 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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Flickherless SAFETY STANDARD Motion# Picture AZ 


A Christmas Gift for the 
Whole Family— for a Lifetime 


OTHING can give so much enjoyment to so 
4 many people, for so long a time, with such 
safety —as a New Premier Pathéscope. It may be 
used to broaden the education of your children; it 
brings all the pleasures of travel without the usual 
time or expense; and offers a never-ending and 
most delightful form of entertainment to every 
member of the family. 


With a Pathéscope in your home, motion picture 
programs can be arranged to meet any individual 
taste or preference. Thousands of reels of the 
world’s best Dramas, Comedies, Animated Cartoons, 
Scientific, Travel, Educational and War pictures 
are available and more are being added every week. 


The most famous stars of filmdom—the darlings, heroes and 
comedians of the screen—Norma and Constance a idge, 
Elaine Hammerstein, Douglas Fairbanks, Charles Ray, Wm. 
S. Hart, Charlie Chaplin and scores of others, will bring their 
choice productions to your home for a quiet “family” evening, 
or for the delight of your friends. 


The Pathéscope projector is so exquisitely built that its large, 
brilliant, flickerless pictures amaze expert critics. And per- 
hi ps, the finest feeling that comes with owning a Pathéscope 
is knowing that it is safe. Ordinary inflammable film is danger- 
ous and its use without a fire-proof enc losing booth is prohib- 
ited by State, Municipal and Insurance restrictions. 


But all Pathéscope pictures are printed on “Safety Standard” 
film, approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., for use 
by anyone, anytime, anywhere, without a fire-proof booth. 


Take Your Own Motion Pictures 


Think, too, how entrancing to see yourself in motion 
pictures! To photograph your children at play, your 
travels, delightful little indoor or outdoor parties 

with a New Premier Motion Picture Camera, is to 
re-create the living reality of your most enjoyable 
memories, in a way no still-pictures can ever rival. 
The New Premier Motion Picture Camera is easily 
carried, simple to oper: ate, _and loads in daylight. 





Two models — surprisingly reasonable — $125 and $200. 


Call and Operate the Debnientii Yourself 


No description or lifeless still-picture can convey any adequate impression of the 


thrill and indescribable charm of seeing the New Premier Pathéscope in actual 


eration. Come and bring your friends to any Pathéscope salon — select your 
mun pictures —and operate the Pathéscope yourself. 
, 
THE PATHESCOPE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, INC. 
Wicarp B. Cook, President 


Suite 1847, Aeolian Hall, 
New York 


Agencies in Principal Cities 
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To Get the Comfort You Want 


You Must Remember This Fact: 
Monarch Keeps Out 40% More Cold 


Ani:llustration of the exclu- 
sive Monarch tube within a 
tube The metal tube on 
the sash fits over the metal 
tube on the frame Fric- 
tionless and weather-proof 
contact betweenthem floats 
and is kept constant, re- 
gardiess of any swelling or 
shrinking of wood parts of 
the window, because of the 
flexible construction of the 
strip on the frame 


Air Than Any Other Weather Strip 


The Floating Contact 


E exclusive Monarch floating contact 

provides a constant weather-proof fit 

of windows, doors and transoms, regardless 

of any swelling, shrinking or warping of the 

wood to which the strips are attached. No 

other strip follows the wood and keeps the 
contact over the crack constant and even. 


The Easy Sliding 


With Monarch Strips, windows, doors and 
transoms are made to open and close with- 
out the slightest sticking or binding. The 
metal tube within a metal tube, a further 
distinction from strips which fit in a wood- 
en groove, makes double-hung windows 
slide like they had ball bearings. 


Look up Monarch in the telephone book. 


Factory Fitted 
Monarch Strips are easily, quickly and 
economically installed, because they are 
fitted in the factory ready for attachment. 


Tests by Experts 


Test after test by foremost building engi- 
neers have proved the fact that Monarch 
Strips keep out 40% more cold air than any 
other weather strips. Any Monarch dealer 
can demonstrate this 40% extra efficiency 
to you. The result is the comfort you want, 
a comfort that means more healthful living 
quarters and that is attained at a savings 
of approximately one-fourth in your coal 
bill. 


If you should n’t find it, 


write direct to the factory, and we'll mail you full information. 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


5040 Penrose Street 


ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


Canadian Branch: King Construction Co., Ltd., 40 Dover Court Road, Toronto, Canada 
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John Wallace Gillies 


ALLUREMENT OF LIGHT AND SHADE 


One ts doubt{ul whether to turn right and explore the This little stairway, simply treated after the manner 
cool regions beyond the grilled doorway or, casting of Italian farmbouses, leads between walls of apricot- 
caution to the winds, follow the example of the littl pink, from the loggia to the house, and gives an 


terra cotta flower pots and mount the curving stairs approach from the garden toa Turtle Bay apartment. 
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A Little House Built on French Lines 


By HARRIET S. FLAGG 


HIS would be a flavorless world if it were not sweetened 

by romance and highly spiced by adventure. Yet, when 

you look at the people around you, or the homes you pass 
every day, you have no means of knowing how romance, love, 
and adventure have touched their lives. 

Darkest Africa may hold no secrets for the prosaic-looking, 
newspaper-reading man sitting next to you in a trolley car, while 
the faded, middle-aged woman on your other side may have 
figured as the Juliet in a fascinating love-story. So it is with 
houses — often the tale of their building would be absorbingly 
interesting if they could but relate it. 

The story of the charming home illustrated here, for instance, 
might well be called an 


average French dwelling. Yet, the unbiased would admit, no 
matter how reluctantly, that there is a picturesqueness, an art 
and color quality about the French home that is unfortunately 
missing from many American homes. This is not surprising, of 
course, in view of the hundreds of years of architectural and art 
traditions back of the French. 

It is estimated that the United States needs one million new 
homes. When the great building boom gets under way, would it 
not be interesting to know how far, if at all, impressions gained 
abroad will be noticeable in American domestic architecture. 
Here and there one already finds evidence of French influence on 
American home-building as a direct result of some American’s 

war service in France. 





architectural romance 
of the war. You will 
recall, perhaps, how in 
the troubled days of 
1917, before our first 
troopships steamed 
overseas, people won- 
dered what the Ameri- 
can soldiers would bring 
back from France — 
brides, battle trophies, 
war experiences, of 
course. Some people, 
however, believed that 
many men would re- 
turn with an increased 
interest in such things 
as art and architecture 
as a result of their brief 
contact with an older 
culture and civiliza- 
tion. Not a few looked 
forward to more under- 
standing and apprecia- | 
tion of art in Amer- 
ica as a war by-product. 
Whether or not the 
American Expeditionary Forces were permanently impressed by 
the cathedrals, chateaux, and art of France, one thing surely 
happened. Every soldier must have compared French homes 
with those back home. If questioned, they would probably de- 
clare that our modern, scientific plumbing, lighting, and heating 
make the American home vastly more. comfortable than the 








The size of the dormers is unfortunately accented in this photograph. 
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This is the case in the 
house which Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert N. Wil- 
hams built recently in 
Duluth, Minnesota. 
Long before we entered 
the Great War, they 
had talked and dreamed 
about building a home. 
The call to the colors 
interrupted their home 
plans, and Mr. Wil- 
hams went to France as 
as officer in the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Air 
Forces. One day, in the 
Chateau- Thierry sec- 
tor, he came upon 2 
French cottage which 
seemed a complete 
realization of their 
dream home. Love at 
first sight, according to 
authorities on humar 
emotions, not ar 
invention of novelists. 
It's an actual fact that 
has happened time and again in real life. Why is n't it perfectly 
possible for people to fall head over heels in love with houses as 
well as with men and women. This demure little garden-set 
French cottage at once captured the prospective American home- 
builder's fancy, Its blush-pink stucco walls, it’s high-pitched 
gable roof of gray-green slate, its air of vivaciousness coupled 





is 


In reality the douse 
fits neatly into the cultivated landscape of its surromndings, 











The breakfast alcove, though small, has ample space for a small round table and 
four chairs. A double casement window facing east lets in a flood of morning 


sunlight. A built-in china-closet saves the housewife steps. 
enameled black and decorated with sprays of gay flowers. 


with an atmosphere of homelike comfort, literally held him cap- 
tive. 

It was not a difficult matter for the American to strike up an 
acquaintance with the French owners. In fact, they were highly 
gratified at the interest L’ Américain took in their modest home, 
and often invited him in to partake of goat’s-milk and fresh home- 
baked bread. In time they showed him over their home from 
garret to cellar. 

As the Williamses could not transport their ‘find’ across the 
Atlantic Ocean piece by piece, as has been done with several 
Old-World palaces now in the United States, they did the next 
best thing: they reproduced it. Do not misunderstand this; they 
did not make a slavish copy of the French cottage and add to it 
modern plumbing and conveniences. Instead, they recreated it 
in style, spirit, and atmosphere, even to the harmony expressed 
between the house and its surroundings, its coloring, lines and 
landscape setting. 

When it came to the actual building of their home, they 
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A spacious living-room extends 
across the entire front with the 
sun-parlor at one end. I mport- 
ed chintz, selected before the 
walls were tinted, was used at 
the windows. Its blue-and- 
purple flowers, interwoven in 
awarm gray background fur- 
nished the keynote for the color 
scheme and furnishings. The 
walls are tinted gray and stip- 
pled with orange. Here and 
there notes of lavender break 
through the body colors. The 
woodwork is a soft, warm gray. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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engaged the professional assistance of Mr. Francis Fitz- 
gerald, an English architect living in Duluth — Mr. Fitz- 
gerald is an associate of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. His architectural training at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris and his residence in France and 
Belgium especially fitted him to interpret the spirit and 
atmosphere of a French home. 

Owners and architect took the greatest care in selecting a site. 
To appreciate some of the difficulties involved in choosing a 
suitable home site, you need to know something about Duluth 
and the way it spreads across the face of steep hills rising from 
Lake Superior. Duluth’s main business street follows the lake 
shore some twenty-five miles. In one section the hills are so steep 
that a cable-car transports people from the business district to 
their homes almost directly above. 

However, the type of house the Williamses had in mind sets 
low and snuggles chummily to a cultivated landscape. It would 
surely look out of place perched on a steep hillside with high 
foundations. With a discerning eye for a harmonious setting, a 
gently sloping location not far from the lake shore was selected. 
Here the ground was level enough for a terrace and garden. 

Every year finds home-builders growing more daring and suc- 
cessful in the use of exterior color schemes for their homes. At 
first you would say the stucco walls of the house under discussion 
are pink. Next, you notice the pink is shot through with lavender. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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Here and there spots are purposely left untinted. These 
will weather a yellowish hue, which will further the vi- 
brant, impressionistic effect. This color was arrived at 
only after considerable experimentation. The roof is a 
soft slate-green. There are flower-boxes under the windows 
to add jeweled notes of color, and white birches nearby to 
cast exquisite shadow patterns. Ona sunny day, under the 
intense blue sky peculiar to Duluth, this home suggests, in its 
vibrating color scheme, an impressionistic painting by such a 
master of color as Childe Hassam. You have observed, probably, 
in his pictures how, when the sunlight falls on white walls or an 
old New England meeting-house, the rainbow colors shimmer 
and dance and the blue violet shadows play across the surface, 
so that it looks, at times, like scintillating mother-of-pearl. 

The gabled French roof atones for its somewhat increased ex- 
pense by giving individuality to the exterior and adding height to 
the second-story rooms. The roof is of extra wide shingles laid 
ten and one-half inches to the weather. They give the effect of a 
slate roof, toned a soft slate-green to harmonize with the color 
of the walls. The outside trim is white pine, stained weathered- 
oak color. The sash is white. The house is built of stucco on 
frame construction, thoroughly insulated. 

To keep within the spirit of the style, casement windows are 
used throughout. To avoid all chance of trouble in this cold 
climate, weather-stripping was put around all the windows. 
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stucco exterior. 








With the exception of the sun-parlor, the exterior is on almost identical lines with 
the French original, from the saucy, high-pitched gable roof to the lavender-pink 


The sun-porch, however, is an American addition, which has 
been harmonized with the design of the house. 


Moreover, the windows swing outward so as not to interfere with 
the curtains. The screens and storm sash are put on the inside. 

The house faces south toward the lake on a terrace while the 
street entrance is on the east side. The interior, shown by the 
plans, is a triumph in economy of arrangement to utilize every 
inch of floor space advantageously and to lighten housekeeping 
cares. The addition to the east end provides room for a side en- 
trance with vestibule and coat closet, and a breakfast alcove 
opening from the kitchen, and a bathroom on the second floor. 

As much thought has been given to planning and furnishing the 
second floor as to the first. The owners’ bedroom extends across 
the entire front and has an east, south, and west exposure. There 
are, in addition, two small, delightfully furnished guest-rooms 
and bath. 

While this home is small, —six rooms, bath, breakfast alcove, 
and sun-parlor,—all the essential comforts of a real home 
have been embodied in the plan, and the space has been so well 
utilized that the house appears much larger than it actually is. 





The orange is repeated in the 
warm-toned Moravian tiled 
fireplace which forms the cen- 
tre of interest inthe room. Here 
and there picture tiles show old 
Spanish galleons in full sail, 
which motif 1s repeated in the 
brass kearth-fittings. The pro- 
porticns of this fireplace are 
identical with the one in France 
before which the owner spent 
many heurs during the war, 
dreaming of the home he would 
sometime build. 




















The lighting in the living-room is practically all from the lamps, although 

there ts a smal! ball fixture in the ceiling, and a pair of sconces just over 

the davenport. The portion of the hall visible through the wide doorway 

made a fine vista for the Empire cabinet with an old Kiblim horse-trap- 
ping bung bebind and a torchére on either side. 








Furnishing the 


By WALTER 


ERY few young people in these days start life together in 

the proverbial ‘love-in-a-cottage’ style. More often the 

first housekeeping adventures are embarked upon within 
the narrow confines of an apartment. So the task of furnishing 
looms up a bigger problem than ever. 

It is comparatively easy to furnish and decorate a house whose 
construction has been planned with some idea of the furnishings 
in mind, and if the rooms are of sufficient size to accommodate 
the furnishings. Even without the aid of preliminary planning, 
one can usually depend upon well-placed stairways, halls, and 
cozy open fireplaces as centres of interest around which to build 
an attractive whole. But the modern apartment presents many 
more difficulties to the amateur decorator. Of course, every inch 
of space must be utilized, and the resulting arrangement is not 
always helpful to the home-makers. 

The apartment here described is rather poorly planned, with 
very little closet space, and absolutely no thought for the placing 
of furniture. It is a saving grace, however, that the papering 
throughout is in a soft neutral tint of gray, which, with white 
woodwork permits of almost any color combination. The living- 
room measures about twelve by nineteen feet, and its two long 
walls present the greatest difficulty. The end walls were rather 
nicely taken care of; one, by a window and French door opening 
on a smail sun-porch, and the other, by a plain wide arch leading 
into the hall. The general color scheme for this room is dull-blue 
and gold. Changeable blue-and-gold butterfly taffeta was 
chosen for the over-draperies. This dainty yet colorful material, 
with a neutral silk gauze for the window and porch-door curtains, 
contributes a decidedly airy and cheerful note to the room. The 


OE ha lk Against one wall is a 
a, delightfully comfortable 

TX es sofa of dull-blue vel- 
_ ours, which not only 
te provides more seating- 
space than a corre- 
sponding number of 
chairs, but is in addt- 
tion much more attrac- 
tive and lends a decided 
air of comfort and 
luxury. The little nest 
of tables and the simple 
though effective console 
and mirror seemed just 
made for the space 
between window and 
porch door. The tall 
wrought-iron reading- 
lamp, 1s almost as es- 
sential to a cozy evening 
at home as a chair by 

the fireside. 














Small Apartment 


BACHRACH 


rugs, too, add their share of warmth. The large one is an antique 
Saraband, with blue-and-ivory border around an old-rose centre. 
The two smaller rugs, one at either end of the room, also contain 
softly blending shades of blue and old rose. 

To decide on a centre of interest for the room was the first 
step, and, very wisely, the choice fell upon an excellent reproduc- 
tion of a large old Italian chest, which we placed against one of 
the long walls. Back of the chest we hung a very beautiful Sinna 
Kihlim wall hanging, which, with its lovely tones of old blue, rose 
and ivory, formed a wonderful spot of color. Two dull-blue jars 
were converted into attractive lamps, and putty-colored shades 
with rose linings contribute a rosy glow to the room. A strip of 
Chinese embroidery and bronze book-ends complete this group. 

In the entrance hall there was little space for furniture, so an 
attractive console table and mirror with the necessary telephone- 
stand and chair were all that was needed. A little Buddha lamp 
with a tiny Oriental shade glows ruddily and adds a touch of 
individuality. 

Everyone knows that the little finishing touches may make or 
mar a home, and so, with infinite care, we chose our accessories. 
The various little vases and bowls for flowers, the graceful 
feather pen on the desk, and the pair of Egyptian book-ends on 
the cabinet, and the many other little details, added just the 
right degree of cosiness to the living-room. 

A great deal of thought was expended in the selection of the 
pictures for our apartment home. Not only have we considered 
the worth of the picture, but we have looked at it from the 
decorative standpoint also. Our collection includes one or two 
of the newer school, and their broad treatment is refreshing. 


see 


The color scheme of the 
large bedroom 1s of dull 
blue-green and delicate 
orchid — a really won- 
derful and quite unus- 
ual color combination. 
The furniture is in 
rubbed enamel, gray 
and dull blue-green 
with painted decora- 
tions. The hangings, 
door-shade, bed-cover, 
and chaise longue cov- 
ering are of striped 
taffeta in dainty orchid 
and dull blue-green. 
The two large rugs are 
antique Hamadancam- 
el’s hair in beautiful 
tones of old rose and 
wory, and the smaller 
one is an antique 
Kborassan. 





The sideboard is an old Sheraton piece and the chairs and table were 
made to match. The chair seats are covered with damask of an antique 
weave in the lavender and gold. Changeable butterfly taffeta in lavender 
and gold is again used for the over-draperies and above the side table 
hangs an old piece of Chinese damask in rose, lavender, and gold. 
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Darling 


Dignified but not austere is the entrance to the Boston Women’s City Club. The very 
beautiful door has unusually fine proportions, and is a perfect example of rhythm in design. 
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Interesting Club-Houses 


Women’s Club-Houses of Philadelphia, Harrisburg, and Boston 


T is related that a New England Spin- 
| ster, approaching the Hub of the Uni- 
verse, came upon the first milestone 
outside the city, and, peering through her 
near-sighted lenses, exclaimed, ‘1’m from 
Boston! How simple! How sufficient!’ 

It was with a deep inborn sense of this 
simple sufficiency that the Women’s City 
Club of Boston acquired its Club House, 
and it is rarely that an enterprise so satis- 
fies all conditions. 

It was simple, yet sufficient, that they 
should locate on Beacon Street, which Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes immortalized as ‘the 
sacred street which holds the sifted few.’ 
It was also in keeping that the house should 
be a product of the architectural skill of 
Bulfinch, that all-American wizard in brick 
and stone, who not only set a standard in 
the type of dwelling designed, but who 
gave to us the State House in Boston, the 
forerunner and model of many public 
buildings, culminating in the Capitol at 
Washington. 

These two sacred traditions upheld, what 
more fitting than that they should be per- 
petuated by the Women’s City Club of 
Boston, for in that Sacred City the club- 
woman has reached a dignity and position 
vainly envied by her two million 
federated sisters throughout the 
land. 

The house at 40 Beacon Street 
is well worth a careful study by the 
lover of early Colonial architecture. 
Built in the early years of the last 
century, known as ‘the old Inches 
mansion,’ in its proud position on 
Beacon Hill facing the Common, it 
stands for the best example of a 
New England city house of the pe- 
riod. It is one of a pair of mansions 
of the bow-front variety, built of 
brick with marble facings, their cor- 
nices surmounted by balustrades, 
and so similar that the story goes of 
the respective owners drawing lots 
for them. 

The stately-columned doorway, 
with its elaborate fan-light and side- 
lights, leads into the spacious hall, 
its flat pilasters supporting ribs of 
the low arched ceiling. To one side 
of the entrarice is the main office, 
its many-paned window of violet 
glass giving the true ‘ badge of Bos- 
ton gentility.’ In the hall beyond 
is found the Colonial spiral stair- 
case, beautifully typical of the pe- 
riod, displaying an exquisite curveof 
ramp, a simple hand-rail of mahog- 
any, and painted spindles. It is said 


Darling 
The women of the City Club of Boston have performed a public 
service in perpetuating the charm and dignity of the period 
architecture. 


BODEN 


By MARGARET H. 





Darling 

The Colonial stairway in the Boston Club is an 
almost perfect example of the period and is con- 
sidered one of the finest stairways in existence. 
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that no spiral staircase may be verbally 
described without the appropriate accom- 
panying gesture, but truly this graceful 
winding stair which mounts toward the 
great round cupola lantern may be a pic- 
ture of visual memory rather than a word 
vision. 

Directly across the hall from the stair 
are the swinging doors leading into the old 
banqueting-room of the mansion. It is a 
pleasing fancy to picture at a social func- 
tion these doors folding back with width 
and space so generous that the hoop-skirt- 
ed lady might enter on the arm of her be- 
wigged and beruffled escort without even 
a glance of concession at the entrance 
space. This stately room gives a sense of 
oval proportions instead of the obvious 
rectangle, due to the fact that the two 
great mahogany doors in the rear of the 
room swell backward in perfect form cor- 
responding with the curve of the bow- 
front. 

To the rear of this noble room, now the 
general meeting place of the club-women, 
is the fine old New England kitchen, re- 
taining its wide fireplace, its quaint brick 
ovens and side cupboards, as the present 
guest-room of the Club. 

The rooms above stairs richly 
fulfill the promise of the entrance 
floor. The great drawing-room re- 
peating the oval below displays the 
hand of the master artisan in man- 
tel, cornice, and ceiling; here, too, 
is displayed the same sense of space 
and light and beauty and comfort 
in satisfying proportions. 

These women of the City Club of 
Boston have performed a public 
service in perpetuating the charm 
and dignity of the period architec- 
ture while utilizing the same to the 
requirements of modern club life 
—a difficult task, successfully ac- 
complished. 

If some clubs were ‘born great’ 
and others ‘achieve greatness,’ a 
few ‘have greatness thrust upon 
them.’ To the latter fortunate 
class belongs the Women’s Civic 
Club of Harrisburg. Greatness in- 
deed was thrust upon this club 
in the gift of a wonderful club- 
house, which bears the following 
inscription in a bronze tablet on 
the street front: — 





In memory of William Reynolds Fleming 
this house was bequeathed by his wife Vir- 
ginia Hammond Fleming to the Civic Club 
of Harrisburg to perpetuate his public spirit 
and interest in the civic betterment of his 
native city. A.D. 1916. 
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Situated in an ideal location on the river-bank of 
the broad and picturesque Susquehanna, the house 
boasts of three fronts, at any one of which a broad 
entrance bids welcome. There is the street-front 
with its heavy studded door of quartered oak; there 
is the garden-front, to reach which one must open 
the low iron-bound gate set in an archway of stone 
and timber, half concealed with wistaria bloom. 
Then there is — loveliest of all — the river-front of 
the house, reached through a series of terraces as- 
cending from the stone wall alongside the river's 
edge. The box-edged walk leads up through a mass 
of bloom, bridal wreath vying with old-fashioned 
paris japonica, arbors covered with wealth of crim- 
son rambler, and tall, stately poplars giving dignity 
and charm. The house itself is built after the fashion 
of an English Tudor country residence. The first 
story is built of field-stene laid ashlar, the upper 
story half-timber, with interesting tile roof and dom- 
inant chimneys. 

Entering from the garden-front, we cross the 
stone-pillared porch and come into the large recep- 
tion hail with low-beamed ceiling and paneled 
walls of black oak. To the right is the club tea- 
room, the former dining-room of the house, the fire- 
place with marble casing and ebonized mahogany 
architrave and over-mantel after the Tudor fashion, 
the bow window following closely that usual feature in an Eng- 
lish Tudor house. The walls are hung with a rich woven tapes- 
try depicting hunting scenes; the Fleming coat-of-arms is seen in 
the leaded glass windows, and the leaded glass again appears in 
an armored knight on the built-in china cupboards. 

The Club lounge in the front of the house, looking into the ter- 
taced garden and across the river, repeats the black-oak ceiling 
and architrave of the hall. Over the fireplace is a tablet with the 
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The Civic Club of Harrisburg is built of a combination of fieldstone and half-timber and 


after the fashion of an English Tudor country residence. 


names of the donors of the house and bearing this inscription: — 


My Home | give it to You. The Best I Have. 


In the broad-latticed window is an interesting refectory table 
of English oak, pinned together with wooden pins, and a near-by 
door leads into a cozy writing-room through whose casement 
windows the river takes on a new fascination. 

With few changes above stairs the Civic Club of Harrisburg 





With few changes the Civic Club of Harrisburg perpetuated the home of its donors. 
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The Philomusian Club of Philadelphia presents a fine example of what can be done in 


remodeling city dwellings. 


perpetuates the home of its donors while consecrating its uses to 
the betterment of the city. 

The third club-house selected in this group is that of the Phil- 
omusian Club in West Philadelphia, which, in sharp contrast to 
the other two, which have virtually kept intact their original 
houses, presents a fine example of what can be done in remodel- 
ing an ordinary city dwelling. The architect has shown rare skill 
in creating an Elizabethan exterior out of very uncompromising 
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material. The half-timbering of black oak upon its 
buff plaster background in the second floor, sur- 
mounting a first story of widely joined brick, its 
interestingly grouped windows with limestone mul- 
lions and trimmings, give an effect which would seem 
incredible to those who had seen the two original 
Victorian residence facades. Little remains of the 
former interior plan, the remodeled buildings con- 
taining, in addition to a large auditorium, all the 
conveniences and appurtenances necessary to con- 
duct a modern club. Perhaps the most interesting 
development is the club library, a room of soft gray 
walls and woodwork, with deep téte-de-negre rugs and 
upholstery of much the same color, charmingly inter- 
spersed with a water-lily pattern English linen in dull 
greens and blues. The grouped windows are cur- 
tained in the same linen with beautifully designed 
Georgian valances. Settees of the period of Queen 
Anne are used very successfully with the more mod- 
ern davenport. The effect of the room is enhanced 
by the carefully chosen lamps with pleated silk lamp 
shades of a warm buff hue. 

One wall of the room features built-in bookcases 
and derives its color from the diverse bindings of the 
books, while the other walls rely for their embellish- 
ment on groups of carefully selected etchings. 

The Philomusian women are very proud of this 
beautiful room which radiates gracious hospitality. 

There is a rapidly spreading movement among the women’s 
clubs throughout the country to acquire club-houses of their own. 
In many cases an opportunity arises to perpetuate a historic 
period or landmark; again a property is acquired and cleverly 
remodeled, or the club-house may be specifically planned and 
built for the purpose. At all events, a new demand on the 
architect awaits a return to normalcy in building conditions. 





The Philomusian women are justly proud of this beautiful room, whose atmosphere radiates the hospitality of the club. 











The Really Restful Room 


By PHYLLIS ACKERMAN 


James E. Casale, Architect 


HE house bears the same relation to the home that the 
feathers do to the proverbial bird. As fine feathers do not 
make a fine bird, so a palace is not necessarily livable. 
Both bird and house have to have certain personal qualities 


added to their external 
resplendence to make 
them satisfactory. A 
home ought certainly 
to have comfort and 
convenience. Beyond 
these it probably 
should have also per- 
sonality and charm. 
But in any case, as all 
home-makers and most 
decorators to-day in- 
sist, it must have rest- 
fulness. Eight hours a 
day, six days a week, 
we are buffeted by 
noise and haste and 
anxieties. Even in our 
amusements we are 
driven and hustled and 
over-stimulated. The 
home must be really a 
shelter, a retreat en- 
folded in calm and 
peace that promotes 
relaxation and _ recu- 
peration. There we 
should be able to reas- 
semble our distracted 
selves and thus refresh 
our minds and regain 
control over our pur- 
poses. 

So our era may come 
to be known as the 
Period of the Restful 
House. Some future 
historian of the deco- 
rative arts writing of 
furniture and its acces- 
sories may point out 
that, as the sixteenth 
century was marked by 
richness and dignity, 
the seventeenth by 
pondercusness, whether 
ornate or downright, the eighteenth by elegance and luxury, 
so the twentieth — sparing the nineteenth its just characteriza- 
tion — was distinguished by restfulness. He will show how we 
turned away in distress from the insistent arabesques of our 
grandfathers’ wall-papers and the intrusive roses of their car- 
pets; how, in place of the massive carvings of their walnut fur- 
niture, we substituted level lines and quietly polished surfaces. 
Too much distracted by life, we cannot bear to be distracted, 
too, by our daily surroundings, so we have created a decorative 
style of which the ideals are repose, quiet, restraint, and poise. 

But, if he is an observing and critical historian, this future 
chronicler of our decorative manners will point out, too, that, 





Charlotte Fairchild 

A wide range of design in the ceiling panels, the Ispahan rug, the iron fire-screen, the needle- 

point chair and even the strong emphasis of the floor planks, all make varied and interesting 

appeals, yet the room 1s not exciting or distracting. The motive of the model ship is delight- 
fully repeated in the window panes. 
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while we sought repose, we often by mistake achieved vacuity, 
The reaction from intrusive pattern has driven taste headlong 
to the rejection of all pattern. Awakened sensitiveness to the 
raucous and conglomerate color prevalent in the homes of the 
last generation has been 
strained to the super- 
sensitiveness that 
shrinks from all color. 
And the entirely justi- 
fied recoil from the con- 
fusing heterogeneity of 
ornaments in our grand- 
mothers’ drawing- 
rooms has thrust pref- 
erence into the negative 
choice of blank spaces. 

The result is too of- 
ten a room so blank, so 
vague in composition, 
and so unfocussed in 
interest, that it defeats 
its own ideals and suc- 
ceeds in being, not rest- 
ful, but depressing or 
even irritating. For 
the really restful room 
is not empty and mo- 
notonous. After all, 
we are neither sponges 
nor oysters. We are 
highly complex ma- 
chines with a rather 
vigorous motor at- 
tached which, unless it 
has broken down com- 
pletely, is more com- 
fortable if its wheels 
are going around in 
their normal adjust- 
ment. Real repose for 
the normal mind is not 
unbroken blankness, ex- 
cept when it is asleep. 
Real repose is the easy 
functioning under gen- 
tle stimulation, without 
pressure or excitement, 
of all of our faculties 
working together so 
freely and easily that 
there is no consciousness of effort or tension of conflict, but only 
the rich awareness of a pervading mood. In a patternless, color- 
less, accentless room, vision fumbles about for a motive, atten- 
tion feels around for a focus, and both are baffled; and the self, 
instead of gathering itself together and achieving calm, is con- 
fused and stupified. 

In contrast to this, the room that is really going to be restful 
to neryes tired by strain and hustle will be devised to help the 
mind to function quietly and without effort. It will satisfy the 
senses with rich colors and a wide range of appealing textures 
and feed the interest with significant but readily grasped pat- 
terns. It will be rich in content but it will centre its wealth at 
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There are no vacant or 








weak spaces in this 
room. Every factor, 
both of construction 
and of decoration, 
counts. Even the minor 
details of moldings and 
book-bindings unobtru- 
sively make a consid- 
erable contribution. 











definite points of emphasis, leading-paths, as it were, for the 
attention. And it will have its whole range coérdinated into one 
prevailing impression. 

In such a room the self will feel reénforced because all of its 
faculties are functioning easily and on satisfying material; and 
it will feel composed because all of its forces are working together 
in the appreciation of a unified impression. Interesting content, 


Charlotte Fairchild 

that is readily paid attention to, is refreshing to any but the sick 
mind. The tired business man turns to the theatre and golf. 
Entertainment is not doing nothing, but doing something that 
is easy and different from work. The restful room should per- 
form the same function as entertainment, give the occupant a 
background that is pleasing and easily explored. 

Such a room, whose unity is achieved (Continued on page 400) 
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Interest is maintained 
in this quiet plastered 
room less through pat- 
lerned surfaces than 
through the variety of 
the decorations and the 
richness of the furni- 











ture design. 


Charlotte Fairchild 











A Little Journey to Mullein Hill 


The Home of Dallas Lore Sharp, Author of ‘ The Hills of Hingham’ 


S this the way to Professor Sharp’s?’ 
The eyes shone, a smile broke over 
the chubby face, an arm waved to 

our left, and the cheery voice of a little 
boy said,‘ Right up there. Go up on low 
speed. There’s a bad turn half way up!’ 

‘Are you one of Mr. Sharp’s boys?’ 
called out Edith. 

‘Yes,’ and the 
smile broke into a 
merry laugh. 

“Won't you ride 
up with us?’ 

“No, thank you. 
| have to milk the 
cow.” 

We followed his 
direction and sud- 
denly emerged 
from the dense 
trees onthe summit 
of Mullein Hill, at 
the very entrance 
to the Sharp home- 
stead. 

What a revela- 
tion! This was not 
the old New Eng- 
land homestead | 
had pictured to 
myself as the abode 
of the Sharps. 
Here was a stucco 
house, maltese- 
cross inshape, 
with porches in 
each corner and a 
red-tiled roof over 
all; green vines 
were climbing over the sides. But there 
was dear Mrs. Sharp emerging from the 
door and hastening down to greet us, with 
the Professor close behind in his immacu- 
lately clean shirt-sleeves. From the barn 
appeared one of the quartette of boys. 
Chasing around us, during our greetings, 
was a small Scotch and Irish terrier. 
‘Why, it’s Jersey, of course!’ shouted 
Edith, recalling immediately the descrip- 
tion in ‘Our Calendar’ of his arrival and 
christening. 

When | found an opportunity | said, 
‘Professor, | was looking for a New Eng- 
land farmhouse, and | find an Italian 
villa! Now, I’m looking for the “ wrinkle” 
upon which you’ve said you live.’ 

‘Well, come right here,’ said Professor 
Sharp, leading me to the side of the house, 
and standing on a grass-covered, flatiron- 
shaped elevation, on which was a small 
clump of trees. ‘Don’t you see we’re on 
it, and there are the creases!’ 

Just then Mrs. Sharp called out for us 
to choose where we wished to have our 


Darling 


By ISABELLA B. BOND 


supper. Every spot looked tempting, but 
the large porch off from the living-quarters 
seemed most convenient and equally at- 
tractive, for from it we got delightful 





The house on Mullein Hill is not the rambling, weathered New England homestead that one bas un- 
reasonably imagined as the home of Dallas Lore Sharp. Nothing of slabsides here. 
house, with a neat red-tiled roof. And avine-shadowed porch at every corner looks out over the Hills 


of Hingham. 


glimpses of the typical stone-walled pas- 
ture field and the plains beyond. 

‘Oh, dear,’ sighed Edith, ‘there’s so 
much | want to see, how can we spare 
time to eat! We’ll have to leave by seven 
on account of the kiddies, who ought to 
be home by nine o'clock.’ 

‘It’s now quarter of six; let us see the 
view from the tower first,’ said Mrs. 
Sharp. 

‘No,’ suggested the Professor, ‘let us 
wait till the shadows are longer.’ 

So we entered the house, some following 
the host, others the hostess. With two 
such persons to enjoy | felt in a whirl of 
excitement, wishing | did not have to lose 
a word from either. The eagerness of 
drinking in everything the Professor had 
to say, and at the same time regretting | 
could not be listening to Mrs. Sharp in 
the other room, was really bewildering. 

However, | followed: Mrs. Sharp into 
the dining-room to look at the exquisite 
set of mahogany inlaid antique furniture, 
the round table overlaid with a beautiful 
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silk oriental rug. On a low table under 
the window were piled the half-dozen 
Bibles — one for each member of the fam- 
ily — which are used every morning after 
breakfast when the family sit at the table 
and read aloud, in turn, some Scripture 
story. This has been the daily custom 
since the boys were 
old enough to read. 
Then all stand, hold 
hands and sing the 
Doxology, and old 
Jersey always joins 
in the chorus. 

“Now, I want-to 
see where you used 
to sit and read to 
the family in the 
evening,’ said 
Edith. 

‘And still do,’ 
added Mrs. Sharp, 
leading us into the 
study. ‘We just 
finished Pickwick 
last night. There 
is the couch where 
the Professor rests 
while | read, and 
here are some of 
the small chairs the 
boys occupy. Most 
of them have grad- 
uated to full-sized 
ones now. Here is 
my rocker and 
lamp; and there is 
the fireplace with 
which you are 
doubtless familiar,’ Over the mantel we 
espied an enlarged photograph of a snap- 
shot of the four boys in the river; it was a 
most interesting, though entirely uncon- 
scious grouping, and the boys were such 
fine, manly specimens! 

“Now, where did you teach the boys?’ 
was the next question. 

“We must go upstairs to find that,’ and 
we all eagerly followed her lead. ‘This is 
my den. Come in. Do you see those two 
pairs of steps?’ And Mrs. Sharp moved 
her sewing-basket and equipments from 
the top of two steps which, brought to- 
gether, formed a small table. ‘ You know 
all children are fascinated with steps, and 
our friend, Miss W—— made these for the 
boys when they were small, and we have 
used them as a study table when put to- 
gether thus. The boys sit on the steps, 
two on each side, and | here in this chair, 
read — they looking over the top of my 
book.’ 

‘Yes,’ broke in the Professor. ‘All the 
boys learned to read up-side-down!’ 


It is a stucco 
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‘Well, it must be a good method, then,’ 
someone remarked, ‘for the result seems 
excellent.’ 

‘But how could they sit upon the steps 
and look at you backwards?’ asked our 
questioner. 

‘Oh, they slid their feet through under 
the top step and faced me. Don’t you see? 
It brought us close together and it is al- 
ways a good thing, you know, to get near 
your pupils.’ 

‘Is this the desk where the Professor does 
his writing?’ again questioned Edith. 

‘No, that is where he answers his corre- 
spondence. When he writes articles he 
goes upstairs to be by himself.’ 

Just then the Professor called our at- 
tention to a rare autographed picture of 
John Burroughs over the desk. ‘Isn't it 
beautiful?’ he remarked. ‘But we must 
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her mild beauty | fell captive 
to her charms and realized 
the spell that Mullein Hill had 
thrown over the susceptible 
nature-lover and inspired him 
to write ‘The Hills of Hing- 
ham.’ 

But Time was calling! Such 
a taskmaster when we wanted 
to revel in the atmosphere 
of charming reality and fasci- 
nating bookdom! 

| climbed carefully down 
just in time to find the Pro- 
fessor displaying to the child- 
ren his boxes of honey in 
the comb. Hundreds of boxes 
were stored there in the attic. 
Holding up one perfect speci- 
men to (Continued on page 400) 
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The large porch is the place for out-door picnic suppers. 


The low side-walls under 


the great windows are made of field rocks, exactly in keeping with the old-time stone 
walls of the pasture field just down the slope beyond. 


go to the tower if we are to get a view of 
the country before it is too dark.’ 

We climbed singly up the narrow, wind- 
ing flight of stairs to the attic, where we 
saw the Professor’s private study in the 
centre of which was a flat-topped desk 
covered with manuscript. Another steep 
flight took one to the roof, and there the 
panorama of hills and vales, plains and 
ponds, trees and flora that met one’s 
gaze was as serene and peaceful a pic- 
ture of typical New England scenery as 
could be seen throughout the section. 
Over to the west the Blue Hills of Milton 
were hiding the setting sun, and the 
towering derricks of the Quincy quarries 
looked like wireless stations sending out 
messages of the granite foundations 
awaiting the activity of man. | had gone 
up alone while the rest of the family were 
Investigating other corners of the attic, 
and as | stood there viewing Nature in 
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Darling 





The attic at the top of the house is stored with hundreds of boxes 

of honey in the comb. And if you climb up the steep flight of 

steps to the tower on the roof, you find a view of hills and valleys, 

ponds and sunsets, and the winding country road that leads up 
to Mullein Hill. 





Field-rock is plentiful in Hingham. It has been used wher- 

ever its use was practicable —for the supports of the little en- 

trance-way, and for the stepping-stones in the path through the 
grass to the porch steps. 














Architectural Periods. III 


By CHARLES G. LORING 
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The engravings which make up Letarouilly’s views of Roman edifices, at first glimpse, seem dry and without inspiration for the 

American house-builder because the presentation of the subject distracts the mind from the architectural elements, but this intimate 

fragment showing one of the individual units of the Chartreuse monastery is full of suggestions. It may be sacrilegious, but there 

are hints for a one-car garage, for a city yard, for a suburban sun-parlor, and for a roof and chimney on a country house. There is an 
entire sermon on the value of elimination when using stucco, and on the beauty of simple details and blank walls. 


OMETHING different '—that, almost 
S as much as ‘something good,’ is the 
desire of the average home-builder. 

The new house must be his own, not a 
replica of his neighbors’. If a daring com- 
position of the domestic units is evolved 
from the inner consciousness, without re- 
gard to what has been tried and found suc- 
cessful in other times and other places, it 
may prove a suitable expression of the 
owner, but then again it most likely won’t. 





On the other hand, in a study of the limit- 
less examples which have met the test of 
time there is both pleasure and profit. 
The two preceding articles in this series 
have touched on the more frequent sources 
of inspiration in this country, the mansions 
of France and England. This chapter re- 
produces a little group of selections from 
Italy and Spain. They are drawings taken 
from easily accessible volumes, textbooks 
in handsome guise familiar to the archi- 


tectural profession, and with them are 
random photographs of American homes 
which have derived inspiration from the 
Mediterranean countries. The compari- 
son of the old and the new shows how free 
may be the use of historic styles, if the 
essential characteristics are noted and 
preserved. 

The simple mass of the building, the 
low roofs of tile, the refinement of the 
moldings and the walls of masonry are the 


Patio of the home of Mr. Robert S. McGann, Monticito, California. Designed by Guy Lowell. 
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A symmetrical composition 
with great freedom of detail, as 
shown in the Palace Morell at 
Palma, is typical of Spanish 
design. The airy arcaded log- 
gia, the iron balconies and the 
garden court are also elements 
to study. An exact copy of such 
models is not required and, if 
the small square windows above 
the doorways seem out of place, 
merely lay a pencil across them 
and note the change. To com- 
plete the picture, imagine soft 
colors on the walls and deeper 
tones under the eaves and in the 
woodwork of the windows, gay 
variegated tiles, and the strong 
shades of the stone foundations. 


outstanding features. In regard to roofs 
and walls, it is only within the last few 
years in the United States that the greater 
cost of masonry over wood has been modi- 
fied with the felling of our forests. At the 
same time the fire laws, the reduced up- 
keep of surfaces which do not need paint- 
ing, and which long withstand the weather, 
and the greater protection in heavy walls 
from our extremes of heat and cold, have 
all tended to enhance the worth of hollow 
construction of concrete, brick, or terra 
cotta and the use of slate or tile roofs. If 
the fuel bills, the insurance rates, and the 
cost of paint and repairs for five or ten 
years are figured up as well as the first 
cost of, say, stucco on hollow blocks, as 
against clapboards on wood studding, the 
practical question of the investment justi- 
fies careful comparison. 

The shinglesque cottage is indigenous, 
and for its purpose excellent, but it does 
not betoken a stable phase in our civiliza- 
tion, whereas at times the small cottage 
of masonry is more attractive and implies 
that the basic unit, the home, is plant- 
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House for Mr. Gugenbeim at Port Washington, 
L.J. Designed by H. VanBuren Macgonigle. 








ed there to knit the country together. 

The drawings and photographs, few as 
they are, illustrate the adaptability of the 
Southern Renaissance to symmetrical or 
to picturesque compositions, to large or 
small units, and that the range of recog- 
nized ‘schools’ and of individual expres- 
sion is inexhaustible. 

In Italy, the aristocratic palaces of 
Florence, Rome, and Genoa, and the coun- 
try villas with the exquisite parks and 
gardens are models for purity of line and 
refinement of detail, while the stone or 
stucco houses of the hilltowns and farms 
of the northern provinces with their ram- 
bling eaves, their outside stairs, their wall- 
ed forecourts and general picturesqueness, 
can be adapted in whole or in part as ideal 
Stage setting. 

Some of the simplest and most effective 
interiors are Italian, and are equally well 
suited to our city or our country houses. 
The beamed ceiling, the plain rough-plas- 
tered walls and dignified stone mantels, 
and the iron light-fixtures can be repro- 
duced, and at no exorbitant cost, if a 
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Here are a dozen suggestions 
for distinctive details. The 
openings below the cornice 
could have blank panels tnter- 
spersed and form a row of 
bedroom windows on the sec- 
ond floor running between 
two end pavilions. For a 
home here, and not a castle 
in Spain, two of the rich 
windows would suffice, and 
the smaller motif could equal- 
ly well appear above the larg- 
er to express the location of 
the less important floor. The 
beams of the cornice and the 
panels between them should 
be bravely colored in deep 
browns and blues. This and 
the other palace at Palma are 
reproduced from Prentice’s 
‘Renaissance Architecture in 
Spain,’ of which even the 

















inexpensive reprint ts really 
a song of the South. 
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measurable amount of re- 
straint and taste is em- 
ployed. But it should be 
remembered that, if a 
definite effect is desired, it 
must be kept harmonious. 
In such a room, a tasseled 
rocking-chair or a colored 
print of the First Dancing 
Lesson, with extra shiny 
gilt frame, spoil the pic- 
ture. 

For the same reason, 
some of the most frequent 
sins of commission in our 
architecture are labeled 
Mission. The Spanish 
brought their designs with 
them to some of the earli- 
est settlements on this 
continent, and, with the 
Colonial styles, they form 
a beautiful and expressive 
heritage. But a lack of 
understanding in copying 
poor copies of the originals 
has debased the type to 
a deplorable condition in 
most of our suburbs. 
Even though a trip to 
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gray or a crude opaque 
tone, mechanically uni- 
form. We do not find the 
live variation due to fresh 
and contrasting hues in 
the sand, aggregate, and 
cement of a well-blended 
and skilfully troweled mix- 
ture; nor, if it is a pigment 
applied on a white surface, 
do we demand clear trans- 
parency graded, perhaps, 
from the shadow of the 
eaves to the more exposed 
stretches in full sun. It is 
with a heavy hand that 
the thick hot yellow or 
brown is applied where a 
delicate tint of clear lemon 
or old rose would suggest 
color without advertising 
it to the world at large. 
By the same token it 
would seem that in the 
U.S.A. every slate or tile 
should be identical inform, 
color, and texture, giving 
the appearance of painted 
tin, rather than that it 
should vary from its neigh- 
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Spain or to beautiful and 
romantic Mexico is im- 
possible, the books of 
measured drawings and of 
photographs can be stud- 
ied and the imagination 
and appreciation refreshed 
at the source. The exteriors of the city 
houses of the nobility of Spain were dra- 
matic masterpieces, and the simpler styles 
breathe a quaint charm. The keynote is 
concentration of the ornament at a few 
points emphasized by the plain surfaces 
and simple lines surrounding it. The judi- 
cious use of light wrought-iron grilles or 





House of Mr. J. C. Baldwin, Jr. 


The volumes on foreign architecture should be supplemented by those on gardens, for 
the ‘park accessories’ are often the most charming inspirations. This little setting for 
quietness and contentment has found an echo in many a Californian home, and, with 
other variations, 1s shown in Triggs’s ‘ Art of Garden Design in Italy.’ For the pictur- 
esque non-secular and more rugged elements, the photographs in Lowell’s two volumes of 


Italian villas and farmhouses are invaluable. 


balconies is a touch well worthy of obser- 
vation. 

The Italian and Spanish forms, the pro- 
portions and the details, and even the 
variations of textures, to a certain extent, 
can be studied second-hand from docu- 
ments, but the colors area different matter. 
Too often, with us, a stucco wall is a dead 


Designed by B. W. Morris. 


surface, natural and alive. 
In Spain are also ex- 
amples left by the Moors. 
But a strong head and a 
deft hand are needed if 
such a powerful stimulant 
is to be experimented with, and wide acres 
should surround such a venture. Mr. 
Louis Tiffany’s estate on Long Island is 
just such a translation of exotic elements 
and, interesting as it is, it needs its exclu- 
sive setting to avoid an esthetic clash 
with its neighbors. The danger of a clash 
lies in the fact that the boundaries of our 
familiar civilization are being passed, and 
it is increasingly difficult to recast the 
elements to our mode of life. For this 
reason it is unprofitable to go still farther 
afield, as to India or Japan, for architec- 
tural spices, for they offer little more that 
hints for the specialized garden or inte- 
rior decoration. 

It is true that each country has some 
individual plan or roof, some special 
treatment of door or stairway, some 
peculiar blending of materials which 
may serve as inspiration if taste and 
common sense are relied on. If local 
conditions, however, have strongly af- 
fected the architecture, as with the Swiss 
chalet, that model should be used only 
where the setting would harmonize. 

The Spanish and the Georgian were 
the earliest imported styles, each well- 
suited to its part of the country, but, if 
there must be a native American archi- 
tecture, there is certainly one school 
worth consideration aside from the tepee, 
and that is the (Continued on page 402) 
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Chippendale Chairs with a Gothic Influence 


By JAMES THOMSON 


Chippendale chairs designed in the Gothic manner are comparatively rare, which is not surprising in view 
of the fact that, when the master was coming to the front, the Gothic style in architecture was going out. 
Mediaval London disappeared in the great fire of the time of Charles 11, and the new edifices erected to 
replace the old were designed after an altogether different pattern. Classic taste began to dominate, which 
may have been the reason why Chippendale designs changed direction after a few tentative efforts at Gothic 
in its more ornate form. The beautiful domestic interiors, in the style that Sir Christopher Wren brought to 
perfection, demanded furnishings to conform therewith. Gothic was manifestly unsuitable, though the genius 
of Chippendale worked out some beautiful conceptions in the way of simple but effective chatr-backs that 





Anexample of Chippendale at 
bis best. The cabriole legs ter- 
minating in ball and claw are 
beautifully proportioned; the 
arms, too, including the sup- 
ports are very graceful. In the 
design of the back we have a 
successful rendering of Gothic 
of the perpendicular period. 


A chair (below) of 
sturdy character in 
which emphasis has 
been placed upon sim- 
ple outlines for artistic 
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persist even at this late day. 





Still clinging to the Gothic idea so far as backs are concerned, 

there is evidence here of the reduction of formula to a workable 

basis. An advantage in this particular class of design is to be found 

in the fact that backs may be carved, or left entirely plain, depend- 

ing on mere outline for artistic appeal. In many American examples 
there is an entire absence of carving. 





A Chippendale chair 
with Cupid’ s-bow top 
rail supported by the 
splat back, which has 
a carved surface and 
molded edge, and with 
fretted brackets be- 
tween legs and seat. 





An example of the 
Gothic style developed 
along less elaborate lines 
with molded edge and 
simple carving. 
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A chair of somewhat 
ecclesiastical aspect 
with slender pillars 
supporting the top 
rail and with flat 
pierced motifs of ge- 
ometrical design be- 
tween the pillars. 























In the back of this chair there 
are forty distinct and separate 
perforations, which, in a Chip- 
pendale’s day, involved a lot 
of handwork with a fret-saw. 
Even in a day of power-driven 
machinery, such as the present, 
cutting ltke that shown above 
would be costly. 


This chair (below) is 
comparatively simple in 
outline, but the back is 
beautifully enriched by 
the carved surface and 
molded edge. 








Darling 


The sunlight that is imprisoned by the high walls 
emphasizes the rich Italian blue of the chairs 
against the background of varying greens of the 
plants and dull reds of the bricks. In such cool 
seclusion one can sip a fragrant cup of tea and 
Forget the busy Boston world outside. 


Through the entrance to the Big Room there is a 
glimpse of a peaceful Della Robbia Madonna 
who presides over the guests in the shadow of the 
ivy or in the flickering rays of the old black lan- 
tern. The glassed-in entrance assures weather 
protection, yet none of the charming outside 1s lost. 
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NYONE going to 
“Number Sixty’ would 
have before hima 

pleasant pilgrimage to Beacon 
Hill. He would enjoy the 
old streets with their beauti- 
ful old houses; he would linger 
a moment, perhaps, in Louis- 
burg Square with its oval park 
and its quaint old marble stat- 
ues; hewould bestow a passing 
thought, possibly, on the lit- 
erary traditions of the Hill, 
— remembering that Wil- 
liam Dean Howells and Julia 
Ward Howe and Louisa May 
Alcott, and others of their 
generation, had lived and 
written there,—and if he 
did n’t get lost in some hid- 
den square, or. hopelessly 
wedged in some delectably 
narrow street, he would at 
length reach ‘Number Sixty.’ 

He would find it a building of the Bull- 
finch period, very simple, seemingly 


rooted in the ground, as every building 
ought to be. He would see a sign that was 
simply a number. A little card on the 
front door of what looked like a sort of 
shop would inform him that the front 








*Number 


By RICHARD 


door was on the side. He would explore 
what I cannot help calling an alley. He 
would knock at a door in a garden wall. 
Then, the host, or hostess, or both would 
answer his knock, and he would find him- 
self in the most delightful of gardens; not 
a flower garden, but a city yard trans- 
formed and turned to use. 

It is a garden of ‘tin’ tables — just like 
Versailles. In the centre is a stone foun- 
tain on a pedestal, and in the basin of it 
sport two tutelary gold fish, Joan and 
Peter. English ivy grows on the old brick 
walls. There are bay trees, and an old 
Madonna, and a stone rabbit, and live 
kittens and, towering over all, is an ilan- 
thus tree, bearing far up among the 
branches a yellow light which serves as a 
sort of private moon. 

In the room called the Big Room — 
which was originally a shop — few changes 
have been made. The result is an effect of 
restful spaces. With a sparing use of 
decorative objects, everything depends on 
correct placing — a tea-chest in just the 
right spot, French prints, painted wood- 
carvings from Fontainebleau of the time 
of Louis XIV and XVI, lights fashioned 
from flowers of painted iron — seemingly 
so fragile that a breath might stir them — 
that ornamented originally some mediz- 
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The coffee-room used to be the kitchen and the old-time atmosphere still hovers around the stove 
with its shining kettle, although the sink now supports the carved sideboard and the clock shelf harbors the 
parakeets. There are iron floor candlesticks throughout the house wherever a dark corner needs lighting. 


Darling 
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Sixty’ 
B. KIMBALL 


val Italian altar long since forgotten. 

Crossing the garden again, we enter the 
Coffee Room. Here the color scheme is 
orange and blue. On an unobtrusive plate- 
rail are old brasses and old pewter and 
directly over the Franklin stove, against 
the black chimney running upward, is a 
remarkable Belgian pewter plate dating 
from 1701. There is an unusual sideboard 
in this room — old French carving, fruit 
motifs in high relief, but | have a feeling 
that the wood is English oak. Old, black 
and wonderful, | imagine it would be dif- 
ficult to duplicate this wood anywhere in 
America unless, perhaps, one went to the 
famous church in Fairhaven, Massachu- 
setts, where the oak forming pews and 
altar carvings, so tradition has it, was 
buried in England for unnumbered years. 
A decorative note is struck in the Coffee 
Room by Rintintin and Ninette, twin 
parakeets in a green cage against the wall. 

Upstairs are two rooms, the Orange 
Room and the Lavender Room. Above 
the chimneypiece, over the open fire in 
the Orange Room, is an old map of Lon- 
don, dated 1563. The hangings here area 
copy on cotton of a robe worn by one of 
the Punjab princes at the Durbar. On 
one wall there hangs an old Tappa cloth 
from Samoa, curiously painted. A piano 





Darling 


The spirit of great-grand mother invests the lavender room where stateliness is obtained by formal plac- 
ing and solidity of furniture. There is exquisite inlay on the side table, and odd little metal flowers on 








gives a touch of the home- 
like, old-time drawing-room. 

The peacefulness of the 
Lavender Room, | found dif- 
ficult to analyze. Due to the 
color itself, perhaps, and to 
the placing of the old oak 
chairs and square old oak 
tables; due also, without 
doubt, to the old French color 
prints, mellowed with the 
tone of time, and the old en- 
gravings in what Henry James 
might call frames of sallow 
gilt. For color contrast, the 
hangings are American beau- 
ty, and the rather unusual ma- 
terial for the purpose is cor- 
duroy. 

In both rooms are books 
oid French books in mellow 
calf bindings and some mod- 
ern books, too. But the old 
books! Books of a paper that will never 
be made again, books printed as books 
will never be printed again, books that 
to touch is a caress, to read a perennial 
refreshment. The books are arranged, 
not according to subject, but to color, 
thus, at a stroke, overcoming the diffi- 
culty of books as objects of decoration. 





the candelabrum. The idea of putting two small tables together to make a refectory table is not patented. 
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Darling 





The host is very proud of his invention to keep 
out the rain and snow and let in the sun. In 
December the guest goes down the cozy passage 
by the water-jugs on the old table and looks out 
onthe evergreens and snow in the yard. 


In the Big Room that was a shop the candle-light 

picks out from the mysterious duskiness the de- 

lightful old prints, the blue of the chairs, the 

gleaming brass and sparkling hues of colored 

glass, flowers, and old porcelains. The long 

windows are broken by short curtains hung one 
above the other. 





Darling 
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FRONT ELEVATION 


For the rural or suburban site nothing is more pleasing or appropriate thar. 

the English cottage type. In this design horizontal lines bring the house close 

to the earth, giving it the appearance of being a natural part of the land- 

scape. Although placed near the roadside, few windows preserve the privacy 
of the occupants. 


A Small House for the Country Roadside 


By WARREN A. McCLURE 


All of the rooms open from the hall, and all have 
outside doors; this insures out-of-door living and 
a cool house in summer. The kitchen yard keeps 
the service door out of sight from both garden and 
street, and forms a connecting link between the 
house and garage at the opposite end of the yard. 
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First Floor Plan 
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Second Floor Plan 












Three fair-sized bedrooms with plenty of 

closet space are provided on this floor. Two 

of them have fireplaces which might be elimi- 

nated; if one wished to reduce the cost. Small 

nooks at opposite sides of the hall contain 
built-in linen presses. 
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GARDEN ELEVATION 


The many windows on the side toward the garden suggest a view of rolling meadows or 

distant hills. The gable over the dining-rocm windows bas a slight overhang of six inches, 

which gives a touch of shadow. The garden can be approached either by the living-room 

porch, the small porch off the dining-room, or from the kitchen yard by means of a gate 
in the fence. 
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THE FIREPLACE SIDE OF THE LIVING-ROOM 


The door leading to the porch on one side of the living-room fireplace is balanced by a 
cupboard and bookshelves on the other. Rough plaster walls, simple mantel and wood- 
work, and wrought-iron hardware are characteristic of the type. 
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THE VIEW FROM OUR PORCH 


GET READY TO BUILD 


UILDING costs are coming down. The recession in the 
prices both of labor and of materials began several 
months ago and still continues. Demands for new con- 

struction are going up. Bradstreet’s compilations, weekly reports 
by such trade journals as the American Lumberman, studies of 
the general situation by architects and engineers, all imply that 
the resumption of building ought not to be far ahead. Money 
for new enterprises is likely soon to be available once more. 
Careful bankers have been unwilling to make mortgage loans 
based upon the inflated valuations of the last three years; to-day, 
while they are watching the descent in prices and calculating 
where the new permanent level will be found, they agree that it 
will be higher than the level of 1913 but much lower than the 
dizzy altitude of the years immediately following the war. 

As to the cost of materials: The peak advances for materials of 
every kind made an everage of 240 per cent. By the middle of 
the present year the tendency to a general lowering of rates had 
brought the cost of materials down to an average of 110 per cent 
over the pre-war figures, and they have been declining ever since 
that time. Contractors even declare that lumber is back to the 
1914 level. Concerns that in August, 1920, quoted reénforcing 
steel for concrete work at $105 a ton offered precisely the same 
material in September of this year at $40 and $56a ton. Barreled 
lime came down seven per cent between April and July last, 
wood lath 10 per cent, common brick 14 per cent, stucco board 16 
per cent. A contractor now can ‘shop around’ among his bid- 
ders. Few manufacturers these days maintain the ‘take-it-or- 
leave-it’ attitude. Salesmen are anxious to ‘shade’ their figures 
rather than risk the loss of even a small contract. The most astute 
student of the oscillations of prices cannot guess precisely where 
the pendulum will come to rest after the present backward swing. 
The estimates of two hundred architects, engineers, and contrac- 
tors the country over range all the way from 30 per cent to 100 per 
cent above the 1913 level, and the majority place the stationary 
point at 50 percent. This is a distinctly hopeful omen, indicating 
an enormous decline from the high levels of 1919 and 1920 and 
_ the early arrival of conditions manifestly favorable to the person 
who wishes to build either a home or a business structure. 


S to labor: The peak advances in the wages of labor in all 
the two-score building trades were approximately 90 per 
cent. A conspicuous factor in the present situation is the 

continuing dilution of these excessive labor costs. Architects, 
having analyzed the cost of all the labor entering into the erection 
of a building — including not only the labor on the job itself but 
the labor required for the production of the materials, in mining, 
lumbering, manufacturing, and delivering — conclude that 
labor makes no less than 88 per cent of the total cost of an aver- 
age construction. An engineering expert employed in the Hoover 
Survey of Waste in American Industries finds that far the greater 
part of the 100 per cent by which he represents the completed 
building must stand for labor; the balance he apportions between 
the raw materials in their original state and the use of funds for 
their development. He shows that three fifths of the 
cost of a brick and 85 per cent of the cost of steel must 
be charged to direct labor. With 10 per cent added 
for indirect labor in the form of supervision and clerical 
work, he reaches the same total as does the architect 
and makes the entire labor cost 88 per cent. Now wages 
are declining. No one expects them to go back to the 
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rates paid in 1913. Americans want labor in the building trades 
and all other departments of industry to be justly paid, and 
no one denies the proposition that wages should keep in ratio 
with the cost of living. As an illustration of the prevailing 
conditions, the members of such a compact organization as the 
Plasterers’ Union, who last January in Boston struck for an 
advance from $1 to $1.50 an hour and fought hard to get it, are 
content to-day to work for 90 cents an hour or less, and their 
helpers are now receiving two thirds of that sum. Also labor is 
more efficient and is responding to that other American demand 
that it shall render a just day’s work for the compensation it 
receives. Last season multifarious jurisdictional disputes be- 
tween the unions, the assignment of unskilled men to tasks re- 
quiring technical efficiency, the general and generally admitted 
practice of slowing down the ‘gang’ to the speed of its least 
competent member, the frequent recurrence of petty strikes, and 
the limitation of output that these tactics caused, combined to 
bring about an increase in costs that competent investigators 
place at $7000 for every $21,000 of outlay. The unions, in self- 
defence, if for no other motive, tend toward the abandonment 
of these policies to-day. Owners now are paying lower wages 
and getting better values for their investments than at any time 
in recent years. 


ISELY, therefore, may one get ready to build. The 

grand average of prices of every kind in 1870 was higher 

than it was in 1860 and lower than it was in 1865; 
so an absolute recession to the scale of 1914 is not to be ex- 
pected to-day, but the crest of the ridge has been safely sur- 
mounted, and what the bankers call the ‘new bed-rock level’ 
seems to be no great distance ahead. The operation of the law of 
supply and demand justifies the careful investor in making ready 
now to take advantage of the rare building opportunity that ap- 
parently is at hand. If his ideas are tending toward finality he 
should set his architect to work, have his site examined, his 
plans drawn, his specifications made. To get these ready for a 
dwelling costing $15,000 is likely to require four weeks of time in 
the average well-equipped architect’s office; to prepare them for a 
$75,000 building several months will be necessary. Nor is an 
architect always able to begin work on your commission the day 
you first approach him. 

Why thus lose time? The prudent builder will do well to con- 
sider the facts here stated and the situation here outlined. When 
a general building campaign once more gets under way, and no 
one doubts that it cannot much longer be delayed, a tendency 
toward an advance in prices will soon become evident. Let it be 
emphasized again that it is easy to misinterpret the position 
of the savings banks and other financial institutions commonly 
relied upon for the money for the payment of construction ex- 
penses. These banks do not refuse loans on mortgages merely 
because the offered security is in the form of a mortgage. 
Their conservative attitude the past year or two has been 
quite justified. They could not be expected to finance build- 
ings at valuations above the prices the structures would 
realize once the period of inflation had passed. The 
banks have not forgotten their experience in 1873. 
They are ready, however, to loan on mortgage secu- 
rity, when values have reached a reasonable level, if 
only because such loans tend to stabilize their rates, 
and they see that new level not far in the future. 
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THE HOME OF 
SHELDON 5S. YATES 
ENGLEWOOD, N.J. 


R. C. Hunter and Brother, Architects 


house, large enough to accomo- 

date the average family, yet small 
enough to be homelike and charming. In 
the larger house one’s purse is constantly 
taxed and one loses much of the enjoy- 
ment of real home life by becoming, to a 
certain extent, the servant of those who 
serve him. The plans of this house are 
compactly arranged: all space is utilized to 
advantage. The rooms are of such shape 
as to be readily decorated which, combined 
with the low ceilings, gives a delightful 
homey effect. The windows are large but 
single, thus leaving ample wall space for 
furniture and pictures. Both the living- 
room and the living-porch have open fire- 
places. The small room for the maid on 
the second floor is a real convenience for, 
if no servant is desired, the room is ideal 
for a child’s room. The combining of an 
attractive and inexpensive exterior with 
an economical and convenient plan makes 
this little house an ideal home. 


hae livable is this little 
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This little house shows how attractive the small cottage can be made, without sacrificing economy or 
convenience in plan, and without lavish expenditures on the exterior. The charm of simplicity is 
strikingly evident. A pleasing roof, the studied arrangement of windows and doors, refined and 
delicate detail, combined with simple, well-chosen materials and an appropriate color scheme all 
play their part in producing a harmonious ensemble. 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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The entrance porch with benches and vine-covered trellis bids one welcome 
f . . . . . 
and suggests an old-time hospitality within. 
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A Chinese Dining-Room 


The Livable Side of Chinese Furnishings 
By VIRGINIA ROBIE 





HE part China has played 
in American house-fur- 
nishing goes back to an 
early date. Even before our sail- 
ing vessels made successful 
voyages to Far Cathay, Chinese 
articles were imported from 
England via Holland, and some- 
times directly from Dutch ports. 

Japan has never touched our 
life so intimately, although over 
a long period has contributed far 
more to our art galleries. Just 
at present Oriental schemes of 
many kinds are in high favor, for 
East is no longer East nor West | 
West. 

Chinese themes may be ap- 
proached in half-a-dozen dif- 
ferent ways. We may follow 
precedent selecting Chinese- 
Chippendale, or the Queen 
Anne interpretation, or the less 
familiar Charles || rendering of 
Oriental, or one phaseof ourown | 
Colonial. We may discard adap- 
tations and translations, and go 
straight to the Flowery King- | 
dom for inspiration. The rooms 
illustrated show how successful 
the latter course may become in 
skillful hands. A French diplo- 
mat residing in New York City 
is responsible for these attractive 
and livable interiors. 

If we are lucky enough to 
have had a seafaring great- 
grandfather in the family, pos- 
sitly a nucleus of a semi-Chi- 
nese room may be near at hand. 
Such articles as camphor chests, 
lacquer trays and cabinets, blue 
Canton ginger-jars, pewter tea- 
caddies, carved ivories, rice-pa- 
per paintings, and occasionally teakwood furniture, were im- 
ported in the good old days of clipper ships. All these things may 
be acquired in more commercial ways and blend just as well with 
a late Colonial setting. 

My own dining-room is a case in point of the friendliness of 
certain Oriental and Occidental objects. The fact that the house 
was built by a sea captain, about 1800, has little to do with the 
purely decorative idea. The wall-paper is the interesting pattern 
known as the ‘ Longfellow lattice’ copied from one of the rooms in 
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We have had Chinese-Chippendale, French translations of Chinese, 

and Chinese schemes interpreted via the Colonial, but here we see 

Chinese — Chinese, as set forth in the dining-room of a city apartment. 

Ellen N. La Motte in her fascinating book ‘Peking Dust’ describes just 

such teak and lacquer furniture which, by the way, was assembled by a 

distinguished French diplomat in New York. People fortunate enough 
to know this dining-room say it is livable as well as delightful. 
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the fine old Wadsworth-Long- 
fellow house in Portland, Maine. 
The original design is in shades 
of drab of a glazed surface be- 
loved by early makers of wall- 
hangings in both France and 
England. The modern repro- 
duction may be obtained in 
drab, old-blue, yellow, and a 
delightful green. Five years of 
wear have softened the green 
lattice of my old room to the 
tone of Chinese Celadon or 
Japanese Sedji, which is ef- 
fective with the chrome-yel- 
low floor, gray-green rug, and 
rush chairs with black-painted 
frames. So attractive was black 
with floor and wall that black 
articles from the rest of the house 
were assembled, and that was 
the beginning of the Chinese 
scheme. A lovely old cabinet 
ornamented in brilliant lacquers, 
a large tray of equal color value, 
a pair of tall pottery bottles 
picked up in Chinatown, Chica- 
go,anda Japanesecopy of a Black 
Hawthorn tea-service made the 
foundation, to which were add- 
ed two blue ginger-jars, several 
pieces of highly glazed green 
ware purchased at the St. Louis 
Exposition and a gold medal- 
lion punch bowl which came to 
America years ago by the way 
of Marblehead. Also in the 
collection are a few pieces of old 
Holland black glassware, two 
English painted trays, a gayly 
decorated tin chest for silver 
spoons, a pair of lacquered tea- 
boxes brought back from Cal- 
cutta in 1860, and half-a-dozen 
highly burnished old Dutch coppers, once the property of Chase, 
the artist. Naturally, care has been exercised in the arrangement, 
particularly as to color and space. 

Flowers are always part of the decorative scheme, and include, 
in season, all the yellow blossoms that the garden yields, the 
orange and the flame, likewise the blues, lavenders, and purples, 
but never the reds. Altogether charming are tall spikes of purple 
monkshood combined with larkspur, and elsewhere in the room, 
the high Chinese bottles filled with yellow day lilies or dwarf 
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Turning to China for inspiration in matters decorative 1s not a new idea. To 

be able to adapt, adopt, and make one’s own the art objects of Far Cathay is 

an achievement, particularly when the result makes for a really homelike 

interior. Usually the safer way is to translate our Chinese through old and 

established channels such as Chinese-Chippendale, Charles II, or Chinese 
Colonial. 
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sessions rearranged to meet different conditions. Similar schemes 
might be expressed with equal harmony in a city apartment. 

The shops have much to offer in the way of Chinese sugges- 
tions. The many cretonnes and printed linens of pronounced 
Oriental character lend themselves delightfully to neutral walls, 
as do the beautiful rugs, which are among the most: practical 
things China sends to this country. Quite in tune with modern 
ideas of house-furnishing are the subdued blues, glossy black, 
lovely apricot tones, rich yellows, and golden tans which make 
the looms of the Far East justly famous. 

Some of the best of modern mahogany may be found in 
Chinese-Chippendale style, and there are countless wall-papers 
designed expressly for this furniture. During the late eight- 
eenth century the French firms of Zuber, Defosse and Karth 
made several notable patterns in the ‘Chinese taste’ of the day, 
which have recently been revived. From the old blocks, a set of 
panels has been printed by the present firm of Defosse and Karth 
which would make notable a big country living-room. In hum- 
bler lines the Chinese quarters of large cities should be explored, 
for they have much to give in the way of interesting table 
appointments, tea-making equipments, and porch accessories. 
Teakwood armchairs supplemented by hour-glass chairs of bam- 
boo, and rush mats would furnish a charming summer room. 

If we are so fortunate as to be able to follow the cult without 
regard to cost, the Queen Anne and Charles II periods will lead 
us to a golden age in China’s decorative arts. The sixty years 
that the great Emperor Kang-Hsi ruled paralleled the combined 
reigns of Charles II, James II, William and Mary, Anne, with 
eight years of George | added. The marvelous porcelains and 
sumptuous lacquers that found their way to England became an 
integral part of at least two styles — that of the erratic Charles 
and the Queen invariably termed ‘Good.’ The first makes lit- 
eral use of richly ornamented screens and cabinets, of porcelain 
mantel garnitures set against oak panels, tegether with late 
Jacobean furniture; the second is more flexible and homelike. 
In the place of oak furniture, we find walnut and a simpler, more 
livable treatment of Chinese accessories. 





California sunflowers. What [ 
may not one accomplish 
withanold gardenand black | 
Chinese pottery! i 

There are no pictures in 
this low-studded, queer old 
dining-room except those 
glimpsed through the win- 
dows, and although window 
shades of black glazed }} 
chintz, carrying a, spirited 
rendering of birds and flow- 
ers in brilliant but well-bal- 
anced colors, have long been 
planned, the present scheme 
is merely a single hanging 
of transparent net in the 
ivory tone of the simple trim 





and narrow old-fashioned } 
doors. ; 
Such a room as described} , 

grewnaturally out of oldpos- | 

| 
Once upon a time East was East } 
and West was West, but not to- ; 
day. The looms and potteries | 


of the Orient bring much to our 
doors, and it is a wise house- | 
furnisher who does not confuse | 
China, Japan, India, Persia, { 
and Korea. What may be done} 
with Chinese pure and simple | 

is well expressed here. 
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An unusually well-balanced arrangement of accessories and pictures over the bookcase. The little hassock 
in front of the armchair gives just the right restful note to this corner of the living-room. 


The Possibilities in a Little House 


Well Ordered and Compact 
By E. E. MIERSCH 


side and out. And too inconvenient.’ Six months later 

the same person said of the same house, ‘ If anyone wishes 
me to move, they will have to show me a pretty good house. 
This one is so comfortable and cozy and pretty.’ And our af- 
fluent friends were bringing all their guests so see the little house 
and insisting upon our showing the attic and the cellar as well as 
the living-rooms. This is how we did it. 

First, the partition between the tiny dining- and living-rooms 
was removed and both rooms were papered with a plain putty- 
colored paper. The halls, up- and down-stairs, were papered in a 
bit darker shade of tan and a bit heavier paper. Over the glaring 
white paint of the woodwork was put a coat of white with enough 
brown in it to give a soft, deep-cream tone. The floors were 
stained brown — they had been bright yellow. The chandeliers 
were taken out and rose-tan globes screwed close to the ceilings. 
The bookcases, which ran along one wall, were fitted against the 
wall by taking out a piece of the baseboard. The inside of the 


N? I could never live in that house. It’s just too ugly in- 








cases was newly painted, and a strip of brocade (left over 
from the curtains) covered the top, so that very little of the 
old shelves remained in sight. The window curtains of mul- 
berry brocade came to the sills and were hung on rings so that 
they could be drawn at night. 

An antique mahogany desk and card-table (the latter open, 
holding a lamp and books and magazines), two comfortable 
chairs covered with a soft blue-and-mulberry tapestry, another 
stuffed chair covered with dull-blue brocade, an antique sewing- 
table in a corner, and two Chippendale chairs completed the 
furnishings of the living-room. Nothing could make up for the 
lack of a fireplace, but flowering plants on the broad window- 
sills, and the glow of lamps — two with silk shades, two with 
painted parchment — gave some of the warmth which an open 
fire gives. 

We took off the doors leading into the hall and used brown 
velours portiéres— in such a tiny house, one seeks space rather 
than privacy — which can be drawn whenever necessary. 
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The halls contained innumerable small windows of varying 
shapes. These were covered with deep gold-colored curtains 
shirred on rods. The ugly windows were hidden and at the same 
time the hall was filled with beautiful sunshine — at least, so it 
appeared. An antique mahogany couch conceals the table at 
one end, on which is that necessary evil, the telephone. Over this 
is a lovely old mirror in a gold frame. 

On the second floor all floors were painted dark brown. Here 
also we used small oriental rugs. Linoleum and a braided rug 
were used on the bathroom floor. The walls of the bathroom are 
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The bedrooms 
Sprigged papers, and chint; 
was used for curtains 
couches, and chair-cushions. 


SOR 


the dining-room we 
bought a charming ‘ painted 
set’ of Parisian wwory (rather 
like a pale burnt orang 
with little nosegavs of blu 
and mulberry. The curtains 
were of blue brocade and 
like those in the living-room 
hung on rings. 
several small oriental ru 

as a temporary’ makeshift 
but we like them too well to 
change. 








Darling 


Green-and-white-striped awnings not only gave color and shade to the tiny porch, but doubled its apparent size. Three Can- 
ton chairs, with gay-colored cushions, a wicker table with a lamp, flowering plants in pots, made an attractive entrance to 
the little house. Scarlet runners and Dutchman’s pipe speedily transformed the high foundation; petuntas, escholtzias, 
cand ytuft, snap-dragons (all free-blooming flowers) were soon blooming gayly and the little house was altogether charming. 


deep cream in color and of a substance easy to keep clean. 

The kitchen, which had been dark green, was painted deep 
cream — walls, ceiling, woodwork, all alike — and we used blue- 
and-white checked linoleum on the kitchen floor, also on the 
pantry floor, and Dutch curtains of blue-and-white gingham at 
the windows. A little kitchen cabinet made for a corner, a white 
table, two chairs painted bright blue, and a gas range completed 
the kitchen. 

In the back entry we put the refrigerator, and there, also, 
we put up hooks for pots and pans. Our (Continued on page 404) 
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W indow-Gardening 


By FLORENCE TAFT EATON 











N order to insure 
the greatest suc- 
cess with house- 

plants, window-gar- 
dening should be a 
continuous perform- 
ance, so to speak, and 
we should have it in 
mind from the begin- 
ning of the garden 
season, when we take 
old plants outside, un- 
til frost comes. This 
time, with us, is the 
first of June. Our ge- 
raniums are thenin full 
bloom, and we plan to 
cut all the gay blos- 
soms to add to our 
Decoration Day gar- 
lands. 

| consider gerani- 

ums the most univers- 
ally successful and 
easily cared-for house- 
plants, and this, in 
connection with the 
fact that they are 
never attacked by in- 
sects, leads us to de- 
vote at least half of 
our window space to 
them. When we take 
the wintered plants 
outside, we set them in 
a semi-shady corner 
of the garden, cutting 
them down severely. 
We have tried two 








potting slips, we put a 
layer of broken flow- 
er-pots (we save our 
drainage religiously 
from year to year, con- 
serving all broken bits 
that accumulate) into 
each pot and, if using 
second method, fill 
with prepared earth, 
and insert the cutting 
two inches into the 
soil and ‘firm’ well. 
If potting the rooted 
slips obtained by first 
method, do not wait 
later than the last of 
August. Put an inch or 
so of soil on the drain- 
age, lift slip carefully, 
disturbing as little as 
possible; place in the 
pot and fill in around 
it with the earth; firm, 
water, and set in a 
shady place. We set 
all of our house plants, 
after potting, under a 
pear tree at the edge 
of the garden to pass 
the transition period 
between taking up and 
placing in the windows. 
They must be well 
watered every day. 
We use the fine spray 
of the hose, thus keep- 
ing the foliage in ex- 
cellent condition. 
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methods of treating 
these slips in prepara- 
tion for the next win- 
ter. The cuttings we 
trim into shape, re- 
taining two or three leaves on each. Ac- 
cording to the first method, we stick at 
least four or five around and close to the 
parent plant and disregard them for a few 
weeks, at the end of which they will all be 
rooted; then we nip out the tops to insure 
branching. In August, when they should 
be potted, we find well-started and thrifty 
small plants. By the second method, we 
set each slip directly in a four-inch pot, 
and allow them to stand in the shade until 
rooted — three or four weeks. Then we 
sink the pots closely together in the earth 
in direct sunlight, nip out centres and 
keep well watered, picking off all buds 
which may appear. This method also in- 


Darling 


A charming window-garden. 
trailing vines and gayly blossoming plants were chosen: tulips, geraniums, begonias, and many 


The pots stand in a zinc tray, 


pots of starry blue streptocelon. 


sures sturdy, well-started plants, which, as 
apparent, will receive no setback when 
moved. | think the second method is best, 
but sometimes it is not convenient to take 
time to pot the.slips when setting out the 
old plants. 

The earth for slips or any house-plants 
should be very carefully prepared. We take 
the rich black mold from the bottom 
of our compost heap, sift it into a good- 
sized box and add about one fourth as 
much again of well-rotted and crumbled 
manure, a small proportion of sand and a 
little wood ashes, and mix very thorough- 
ly. We always fix as much originally as we 
shall require for all of our plants. When 


384 


filled with pebbles. 


In taking up either 
rooted slips or well- 
grown plants, much 
care should be exer- 
cised not to disturb the 
roots. If this occurs the plant wilts every 
day and wnost of the leaves will turn yellow 
and drop, and although it may survive it 
seems feeble and looks shabby. We always 
select a few of the most thrifty and best 
shaped — although not too large — of 
the old geraniums to take up for early 
blossoming. (Note that all were severely 
cut down when put out.) The slips begin 
to bloom later. As for varieties we must 
choose those which are both free bloomers 
(most important) and which harmonize in 
color. We like the ‘Dryden’ best of all; 
the numerous blossoms are a beautiful, 
peculiarly brilliant cherry, shading into 
white centres. The double varieties have 
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Darling 


The geranium is considered the most universally 

successful and easily cared-for house-plant. It 

is never attacked by insects and blooms steadily 

in the window-garden throughout the winter 
months. 


the advantage of not dropping their petals, 
but are not as free blooming. | like the 
salmon best. Include at least one white 
specimen. | always like to take up a plant 
of the sweet-scented rose geranium, and 
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Darling 


This ts a really, truly baby, and a really, truly 
growing plant. The plant is a remarkably 
beautiful specimen of an ordinary Marguerite, 
— one of the most satisfactory selections for the 
window garden. Note the convenient low stand. 


am apt to steal single leaves to float in my 
finger glasses! 

Next to geraniums | should select 
begonias, and always bring in half-a-doz- 
en pots of these cheery, freely blooming 
individuals. The Vernons are, | think, 
most satisfactory. They may be placed on 
ends of shelves or in shady windows where 
sun-loving plants would not flourish. | 
find it is a good plan to include four pots of 
these and to set two in a sunny and the 
others in a shady place, alternating often 
enough to keep them all pink and glowing 
and full of blossoms. They make love- 
ly table-centres and never attract ‘bugs’ 
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A pot of nasturtiums is particularly beautiful 

in winter. Start from seed, or root slips cut from 

outdoor plants. Train over a trellis, or four 

stakes. Nip the ends often and turn the pot 
frequently. 


— the béte noire of the window-gardener. 

Single Marguerites are among my great- 
est favorites. | did not discover their 
virtues as house-mates until rather re- 
cently, but I find (Continued on page 404) 
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Darling 

A large stand of vines and luxuriantly-blooming plants, periwinkle, wandering Jew, Japanese balsam, and mammoth geraniums 

and begonias, forms the great attraction of this sun-room. The brick floor allows frequent showering, which, with the flood of 
sunshine, makes for particulary beautiful foliage and an abundance of gay blossoms. 











From Chest to Cupboard 


N the early days, long before 
closets, dressers, and chiffoniers 
were thought of, the chest was 

the one important piece of furniture 
in the home. Besides its paramount 
use as the household’s ‘hold-all,’ it 
often served as a table or chair, and 
when some member of the family 
went on a journey, it was used as a 
trunk. This was especially the case 
with the plain pine chests brought to 
this country by the colonist — often- 
times the only piece of furniture the 
family possessed for months. To-day 
the renaissance of the chest is prov- 
ing an inspiration, and antique-lovers 
and workers in the various arts and 
crafts are awakening to the beauties 
and possibilities of the wooden chest. 

In old inventories, chests were class- 
ified under various 
names. There was the 
chip chest, the simple 
unpainted pine ones 
found in every house- 
hold, and the joined 
wood-pegged chests, of 
heavy oak, with their 
strong iron hinges and 
locks with enormous 
keys. Then, as the 
workman became more 
skilled and tools im- 
proved, the wainscot or 
paneled chests, and also 
the carved chests became 
popular. 

Most of the first chests 
were without feet or 
base, probably for con- 
venience when carried 
about from place to 
place. Occasionally there 
were chests with a de- 
tachable base, which 
could be taken off when 
it was necessary to use 
the chest as a trunk. 
There were chests in 
pairs, too, with a separate 
base, so that one could 
be placed on top of the 
other; usually a frame of 
molding ran around the 
top of the lower one, 
which kept the upper 
one in place. Chests of 
cypress and cedar were 
used in the early days, as 
now, to protect the heavy 
woolen blankets and 
clothing from moths. 


Charles Darling 


This beautiful paneled and carved oak piece, constructed along lines of dignity and 
durability, designed for the use of a practical loving people, makes it another dis- 


tinctive period piece. This chest is one of a pair made in 1750, and is from the 


Early Colonial Workmanship 
By ROSAMOND LAMPMAN 





This old-time wood-pegged chest made of heavy oak would 

make a charming model for a dower or happiness chest 

to-day. The local carpenter could butid i!, and anvone 

with a knowledge of wood carving would enjoy working 

out this simple artistic design. By courtesy of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. 





collection of Mr. Amos A. Lawrence. 
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From the common household chest 
with its manifold uses the chest with 
one drawer was developed, the first 
step in the evolution of the highboy, 
with its many drawers, big and little. 
What a joy this bit of advancement in 
furniture-making must have been to 
our orderly grandmothers. Now there 
was a place for the bothersome things 
that were constantly slipping down 
to the bottom of the great heavy- 
lidded chest, no matter how carefully 
you might put them away. 

Sometime in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and somewhere 
in Connecticut, the first chest of two 
drawers was created. Here we have 
an unusual style, rarely seen to-day 
outside of museums, built of sturdy 
oak, along simple, substantial lines, 
designed similarly to the 
Mission furniture of the 
present time. Its two 
roomy drawers, its panel- 
ed ends of burl oak, and 
the beautiful carving in 
low relief, make it a 
charming piece of early 
Colonial workmanship. 
The wooden handles on 
this chest have evidently 
replaced older ones of 
brass, for those of wood 
did not appear on chests 
of drawers until the last 
half of the eighteenth 
century. 

Economy seemed nec- 
essary in the use of oak, in 
those days, when it must 
have been very plentiful, | 
and often one sees backs, 
bottoms, and insides of 
drawers of pine, the rest 
of the chest being made 
of American oak. Prob- 
ably with their tools still 
poor and few, these early 
craftsmen found that pine 
was lighter and easier to 
work with than the tough, 
hard oak. Wherever oak 
was used it was of the 
best that could be found, 
and usually quartered to 
show the grain. 

Antiquarians tell us 
that any new style is a 
development of an old 
one, so the Colonial fur- 
niture has been the result 
of a gradual develop- 
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ment of ideas derived from designs 
brought from across the sea. The 
Colonist preferred simpler styles, 
and by leaving off heavy ornaments 
and simplifying lines, whenever it 
was possible without changing the 
proportions, they created designs 
that reflected the character and 
habits of the early American people. 

There is a decided Jacobean feeling 
about the old chest of four drawers, 
with its quaint ‘bun’ feet, paneled 
and ornamented with turned spind- 
les and applied molding, yet the 
straight-line style of construction, 
the simple cut in carving at the top, 
and the lack of massiveness about 
the molding and base, make it dis- 
tinctive Colonial craftsmanship. The 
style of the handles is found on both 
early Jacobean and Chippendale 
pieces. 

During the end of the seventeenth 
century the use of oak in furniture- 
making gradually lost favor, and its place 
was taken by walnut or cherry, and, later, 
mahogany. With the appearance of these 
materials came a decided change in the 
style of furniture. No longer were Colonial 
chests and chest of drawers made after the 
massive paneled designs of the early 
seventeenth-century period. 

Six-legged chests began to appear dur- 
ing the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century and were usually of walnut, either 
solid or veneered upon pine or white wood. 
This lovely old high chest of drawers is 
one of the first made in this country. Here 


There is a decided Jacobean feeling about the old 
chest of four drawers with its quaint ‘bun’ feet, 
paneled and ornamented with turned spindles and 
applied molding, yet the straight-line style of con- 
struction, the simple cut in the carving at the top, 
and the lack of massiveness about the molding and 
base make it distinctive Colonial craftsmanship. 
The style of the handles is found on both early 
Jacobean and Chippendale pieces. By courtesy 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 








THE 





This one, now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, made 
in thts country in the early half of the seventeenth century, 
Shows the straight simple lines of the first joined chest. The 
quaint flat indented carving, leads one to 
might be some of the first real wood carving in America. 





Six-legged chests began to appear 
during the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century, and were usually of 
walnut, either solid or veneered, upon 
pine or while wood. This lovely old 
high chest of drawers is one of th 
first made in this country. Here, as 
with the chest of four drawers, one 
feels the Jacobean influence. The six 
turned legs, four in front and two in 
the back, with stretcher between, have 
some evidence of the William and 
Mary period — the connecting link 
between the Jacobean and Queen 
Anne styles. By courtesy of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. 
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5 ts pect that this 
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as with the chest of four drawers one 
feels the Jacobean influence. The 
six turned legs, four in front and two 
in the back, with stretcher between, 
have some evidence of the William 
and Mary period — the connecting 
link between the Jacobean and 
Queen Anne styles. 

It has the dainty ‘drop handles’ 
used upon six-legged chests and 
other chests during the late Jacobean 
period. The single molding around 
the frame, the straight under-frame, 
small feet, and highly polished sur- 
face, make this piece, which has 
grown old so gracefully, another 
charming example of Colonial char- 
acteristic workmanship. Low chests 
of drawers were made to go with 
these. The top veneered and polish- 
ed, they are like the high chests in 
molding and finish, and have the 
same style of handles, but there are 
four legs instead of six, which gives 
them a more graceful appearance. 

The great unwieldly cupboard, a direct 
decendent of the chest, long ago superseded 
by the wardrobe, sideboard, and dresser, 
has never had the universal revival that 
other pieces of Colonial furniture have had. 
With our present-day lack of space, and 
built-in equipments for storage, museums 
and cellars seem the only fitting place for 
those left to us by our Colonial ancestors, 
and yet, in those early days the cavernous 
cupboard formed the most important 
part of the furniture in homes of wealth 
and distinction throughout the colonies. 


Few American bomes in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury were without one of these commodious cup- 
boards. These were inventoried as ‘great cup- 
board,’ ‘court cupboard,’ ‘wainscot cupboard,’ 
and ‘sideboard cupboard. The interiors were 
much the same in all, the lower cupboard usually 
having shelves, which the upper one rarely bad. 
It has little beauty to boast of, save the carving 
and the excellent material and workmanship used 
in its construction, but its usefulness was great. 
By courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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‘ Lighting a Small House 


By LYDIA GARRISON 
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and place one, two, or three outlets where — brackets may be close ones 


Ss ie E question of lighting 
for a small house need 
not be a serious one, but 

it is one that deserves thoughtful consider- 

ation. A right selection of fixtures, their 


number, and their placing about the room, 


they will light the various important sta- 
tions in your kitchen. All of these lights 
need not be used at one time. In a small 
house one often has no maid, regularly, 


in a small or medium-sized 
house, and they had better 
be very simple in design and in keeping 
with the furniture and walls. The electri- 
cal firms are putting out very good-look- 


ing and appropriate fixtures and at a mod- 
erate price for every part of the house, 

If your dining-room fur- 
niture includes a serving- 
table, see that this is well 
lighted, and then, if the 
room is not too long, a 
bracket of two outlets 
placed at both ends of the 


either makes the interior one of conven- 
ience and charm, or it makes it just an 
ordinary place, neither 
restful nor pleasant. We 
often see houses where the 
owner has put all his 
thought and money into 
lighting the dining-room 
or the living-room. Here 





A quaint Colonial 
light at each end of 
the mantel adds bal- 
anced dignity to the 
fireplace. One could 
be used attractively 
on a small table. 


Such a sturdy wall- 
bracket would be 
suitable for the hall 
and on the stair- 
landing, where the 
guest 1s often prone 





to stumble. 


we find glaring and gro- 
tesque fixtures that may 
have cost a consider- 
able amount of 
money, but they are 
nothing but display, 
and rather pitiful 
display at that. 

But the living- 
room and dining- 
room are not the 
only problems in the 
small house. We 
take it for granted 
that the house is equipped with electricity. 
With that in mind, let us go into the kitch- 
en first. So often the kitchen has been 
slighted. It has just one lonely bulb sus- 
pended from the centre of the ceiling. 
This method usually tends to throw a 
shadow on the range, the kitchen table, 
sink, and cupboards. A person working at 
any one place in the room is in the uncom- 
fortable position of trying to work in her 
own shadow. The light is forever — just 
wrong. Now, then, in planning your house, 
locate your range, cupboards, sink, or 
table before you have your wires pulled in, 











Such a light finds its 
place by the overstuff- 
ed chair or davenport. 
It can often be placed 
so that it will serve 
one of these and the 
piano also. 








The parchment shade, or the silk shade with 
fringe, is more individual for the table light, and 
a rose lining adds a very cozy appearance. 


and the lights can be used and turned off 
when not necessary. Plan too, to have 
lights of different wattage for the different 
outlets, depending on where you need the 
most light. A little advance attention to 
this room will lighten the work of house- 
keeping infinitely. 

The same method is a good one to use in 
your serving pantry, the rear hall, where 
the refrigerator is to be placed, and the 
cellar way. Particularly it is convenient to 
have a good location for the outlet that 
furnishes light for the cellar stairs and the 
refrigerator. In the latter case, place the 
outlet where the door of the refrigerator 
will not swing into the light and so throw 
the whole interior into shadow. And a 
shadowy cellar stairway is a nuisance as 
well as a dangerous spot in a house. 

In the basement the lighting should be 
planned with reference to the furnace, the 
coal bin, the cold closet, the tool table or 
work bench. These are all important 
points in the general layout of the base- 
ment. 

Now, coming back upstairs to the first 
floor again. Take the dining-room. Of 
course, a good many people may prefer a 
central light over their table. But if you 
are not set in your mind about this ar- 
rangement, try bracket lighting about your 
room and in the winter time when the 
dinner-table needs extra light, a few can- 
dles will give a warm, pleasant, and old- 
time light quite sufficient unto itself! The 
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room, will te sure to give 

a_ sufficient amount of 
light. In the dining-room 
the placing of the brackets 
can be quite formal to har- 
monize with the more or less 
formal character of the fur- 
niture and the use of the 
room itself. 

In the living-room the 
treatment of the lighting 
often has to be handled with 
more freedom and a consid- 
erable lack of formality. It 
is hard to set down fast and set rules as to 
where the members of the family will want 
a light; just where one may want to sew, 
read, or use the piano. But there can be 
general suggestions, added to or modified 
by the owner himself. In this room again, 
it seems in good taste and practical to 
keep away from the large central light. 
These lights may have their places and 
advantages for a very large or high-stud- 
ded room, but for (Continued on page 408) 





Direct overhead light as one 
stands before the bureau is a 
real comfort. It may have a 
silk shade that the bedside 
lamp enthusiastically copies. 
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PREDILECTION for harmonious surroundings 


urniture hofitting the oz 
i fi finds i ion in th 
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Thus, a charming Sleeping Room or. Boudoir, 

drawing its inspiration from Marie Antoinette’s 
day, may reflect the owner’s personality in such 
appointments as the graceful chaise longue in a subdued 
glaze, the softly draped bed in antique gold, and their 
companion pieces in the glowing woods of that Period 
—each detail imparting to this daintily arranged 
apartment a pleasing touch of individuality. There is 
a wealth of such suggestion for the formal as well as 
informal rooms, however simple or elaborate the 
requirements, in the Furniture and kindred objects 
on view here. 
q Withal, the policy of moderate prices always 

maintained by this establishment was never more 
strongly in evidence than it is today. 


New York Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


41-421 MADISON AVENUE 
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De luxe prints of attractive interiors, simple or 
elaborate as desired, gratis upon request. For merly ox West 32 4 Street 
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By CLARENCE 


fulness of the living-rooms in the 
home during the long months of 
winter as an abundance of blossoms open- 
ing from time to time in the scant sunshine 
that the season affords. The most interest- 
ing, as well as the least expensive method 
of providing ths indoor beauty, is to plan 
in November a definite campaign by means 
of which blossoms will be provided during 

~ all the weeks from December until March. 
This is not so difficult a proposition as one might imagine and the 
expenditure of a very few dollars will enable one to make a suc- 
cessful campaign. 

The most important plants to use for this purpose are un- 
doubtedly the various sorts of spring-flowering bulbs, but one 
can easily reinforce the display these give by 
some interesting example of the wild flowers , = 
forced into winter bloom as well as by such floral 
favorites as the geraniums, the primroses, and 
various other flowering plants. 

Many people do not realize that the proper 
time to start all of the spring-flowering bulbs into 
growth is November; and the secret of a proper 
succession of bloom lies in two things, namely: 
the selection of varieties and the length of storage 
of the rooting bulbs ina cold, dark room. Granted 
this, one can plant on the same day the blossoms 
which are to appear many weeks apart. 

Here is a little list of flowering bulbs by means 
of which you can have a continuous succession 
of bloom from Christmas until Easter: Paper- 
White narcissus, French-Roman hyacinth, trum- 
pet daffodil, jonquils, crocuses, Dutch hyacinth, 
Early-Flowering tulips. These are named ap- 


Noni ING adds so much to the cheer- 


Garden -and- Orchard 


Planning for Winter Flowers 
MOORES WEED 












proximately in the order of their blossoming 
and by using a little judgment in bringing 
them to the warmth and light of the living- 
room, one can get the blooms in this sequence. 
One of the most interesting things about 
these spring-flowering bulbs lies in the fact 
that they can be grown for indoor blossoming 
in garden soil, in gravel, in prepared fibre, or 
even in water. This is, of course, due to 
there being stored up in the thickened bulbs 
the materials for the growth of leaf and blos- 
som. The common way, of course, is simply to use sandy garden 
soil and the secret of success with most of them is to place the 
potted bulbs in a cool dark room like that found in a cellar or 
other basement and leave them there until they get a good root 
growth. This in a way gives the bulbs a chance to develop by 
much the same process as they develop out of 
doors when the roots grow in the fall and are 
ready to send forth leaves and blossoms in early 
¥: spring. If a cool room is not available the planted 
j bulbs may be buried with the flower-pots out of 
i doors in sand or soil or ashes and brought in as 
needed, although, of course, it is desirable so to 
protect them that the ground above will not be 
frozen solid. 

Many sorts of receptacles may be used to ad- 
vantage with these bulbs. The clay pots which 
the florists use generally serve very well, and the 
bulb-pans which they also use are even better. 
The paper flower-pots, however, now offered by 
most dealers in bulbs and other flowers, have 
many advantages for home use. They are inex- 
pensive, require very little space, give good 
drainage, and have the great advantage that they 
can be slipped easily into small (Continued on page 412) 
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MAHOGANY 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


| baoes the seventy years preceding the Revo- 
Jutionary War, American Colonists lived in 
greater comfort, even luxury, than did people 
of like circumstances in England. The colonies 
enjoyed a brisk trade with the Barbadoes and 
Jamaica. Mahogany logs were brought North 
and more Mahogany furniture was made in New 
England than Old England knew. Chests of 
drawers, highboys, sturdy windsor chairs and 
desks were turned out in large numbers. The 
possession of Genuine Mahogany meant a substantial 
standing in the community, just as it does today. 


“ “ * 


Our Colonial forbears had a tremendous 
pride in the appearance of their homes. In every 
residence of importance, the ‘‘best’’ room was 
almost a shrine. In it were kept the finest pieces 
of Mahogany furniture. 


Fine wall paperwas commonly used after 1745. 
The interior trim was usually painted white, 
but beautiful Mahogany newel-posts and rails, 
Mahogany plate rails and wainscoating are 
frequently found. 


Perhaps no other 
wood is so closely 
identified with the 
romance of Colonial 
daysasis Mahogany. 
We find inventories 
of household fur- 
niture as far back as 
1708 in which ‘‘my 


Why our Colonial forefathers 
liked Mahogany furniture 





Mahogani Chest of Drawers’’ and ‘‘my carven 
Mahogani Bedstead”’ are alluded to with the 
respect due beloved possessions. 


The universal desire to own articles of Gen- 
uine Mahogany is just as evident today. The 
young housekeeper looks forward to the time 
when she can furnish her dining room with 
‘real’? Mahogany. A Mahogany table or desk 
is looked upon as being a desirable gift to the 
head of the house. 


And while the desire to own Genuine Ma- 
hogany is just as strong as it was in the times 
of the Colonial Dames, care must be exercised 
to see that furniture bought today is Genuine 
Mahogany and not a substitute. 


If you pay for Mahogany you ought to get 
Mahogany—and nothing else. 
“ “ “ 
The Mahogany Association is co-operating 
3 with the furniture man- 
ufacturers and dealers of 
the United States in an 
effort to aid the pur- 
chaser of furniture in his 
desire to get Genuine 
Mahogany. A return to 
the days of Genuine 
Mahogany is apparent. 
Mahogany is the wood 
of fashion and refinement 
° MX eday just as it has been 
\ NX for the last three hundred 
\ -_ years. 






After all—there’s nothing like 
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tious and well-arranged house boast- 
ed of only one sink in the service 
portion. Everything was taken care of at 
this one sink, from the most delicate glass 
and bits of silver, right down to 
the pots and kettles. Of course, 
the family lived and grew and 
was happy (quite happy) with 
just one solitary sink. But a great 
deal of wear and tear might have 
been saved for the little woman 
who ‘did her own work’ for the 
maids of a big house and for 
the finer things of all the houses, 
such as silver and glass and rare 
china, had a pantry sink been in- 
cluded in the plan of the houses of 
our earlier times. 

Consequently, there seems now, 
in our present day of specializa- 
tion and labor-saving devices, no 
excuse for omitting a small sink 
from the pantry furnishings. It 
need not be an expensive affair, 
though they do come in rather 
elaborate and luxurious designs 
and materials. Nor need the pan- 
try sink be a large one. A size 
eighteen by twenty, or twenty by 
twenty-two or twenty-four inches 
will prove to be a practical conven- 
lence. 

A very good place to put sucha 
sink is in the centre of the outside 
wall of the pantry, provided this 
room is one that opens directly in- 
‘to the the dining-room as well as 
the kitchen. In this location the 
sink is useful and accessible from 
the dining-room as well asfrom the 
kitchen. Thus the maid (or the 
housewife), in removing the dinner or 
breakfast dishes, can take first the glasses 
and finer table ware to the pantry sink 
only, and the heavier ware can be done in 
the kitchen sink, which should be larger 
and made to stand the heavier wear. Ob- 
viously the pantry sink should be equip- 
ped with hot water as well as cold, and an 
excellent arrangement of faucets is to 
have them at least sixteen inches or more 
above the rim of the sink. Nothing is 
more awkward or fatal to fine glass and 
china, than faucets placed too low down. 
They are an ever present invitation to 
‘nicks’ in one’s pet dishes. Some of the 
pantry sinks come with but one faucet for 
both hot and cold water. This is a better 
arrangement, cutting in half the difficulty. 

Another thing worthy of consideration 
is to have the sink high enough. Had 
Holman Day been a woman he might 
well have exclaimed, ‘When | figer on the 
back aches in’ a sink too low! — instead 
of ‘an old stun’ wall!’ If the sink is placed 


P AHE time was when the most preten- 
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A sink like this is a genuine ornament as well as a convenience. Its 
relation to the other fittings about it has been worked out with care 
and shows a happy result. The drain-boards are of the same mate- 


Pantry Sinks 


By HARPER HANNAH 


at a comfortable height, washing dishes 
may become almost a recreation. Better 
risk placing it too high than too low. 
When you have decided on the height 
of your sink and the exact size and loca- 





rial as the bowl of the sink —a practical idea. 


tion in the pantry, why not provide a win- 
dow directly over it? Or a good arrange- 
ment is a window placed close on each 
side, over the counters. 

The average pantry has, ordinarily, 
plenty of counter space, and the sink 
could be placed to advantage with a 
counter on either end, or, better still, on 
both ends. This again is almost a neces- 
sity rather than a convenience. Many of 
the best models come built with a counter 
on both ends. 

It is doubtless unnecessary to remark 
that the pantry sink should be in the 
style of ‘open plumbing.’ It should be 
quite open and free underneath. This is 
for sanitary purposes and for ease while 
standing at the sink. If one happens to 
have any difficulty with the plumbing 
system it is easily reached if the trap con- 
nected with the sink is open and not boxed 
in as in the old houses, and, in fact, in 
many built fairly recently. 

Of course, the exact size, pattern, mate- 
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rial, and price of the sink to be installed 
must be decided by the owner. We give il- 
lustrations of a few of the most practical 
and moderate-priced patterns. These and 
other types equally desirable are obtain- 
able through any well-stocked 
plumbing-house. Perhaps the cop- 
per sink is, in the long run, the 
best investment, and these often 
come with drain-boards of the 
same material. The copper is 
clean-looking and easily kept 
clean. It has the disadvantage of 
being rather easily dented; but, 
while this would make it a poor 
choice for a kitchen sink, where 
the heavy work must be done, 
one need hardly take this quality 
seriously for a pantry sink. 

If one must consider very care- 
fully the expense in planning 
their house and installing little 
additional conveniences such as a 
pantry sink, it may be interesting 
to such a home-builder to know 
that in the manufacture of large 
pieces of porcelain ware some, 
when taken from the kilns, have 
slight marks and lines. These 
marks or lines do not detract 
from their general durability. 
They are termed Class B and 
are frequently recommended (and 
used to good advantage) where 
cost is a consideration. 

Then again, white metal makes 


AK SE a aed. 





Asse a good sink. It wears well and 
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the white gives an appearance of 
cleanliness to the pantry. This 
white metal is easily kept clean 
and free from stains. 

Imperial porcelain makes a real- 
ly fine-looking sink, and its wearing qual- 
ity is good. But German silver and the 
planished copper (already suggested) make 
perhaps a more entirely satisfactory sink. 

If the pantry sink is used for washing 
the finer bits of table linen, it would seem 
that a porcelain vessel might be the ideal 
and only one to use, thus avoiding any 
danger of contact with a bit of rust. 
There is, however, this disadvantage, if 
you select a copper or german silver sink: 
it does have to be polished either more or 
less. And while, once in a lifetime, we may 
find a maid who wil! take some pleasure in 
casting her own shadow on the surface of 
her copper sink, it is more probable we 
draw to ourselves maids who have no in- 
terest whatsoever in their own likeness — 
as reflected in a pantry sink! With this in 
mind, think well before you pick your ma- 
terial. In fact, it might be a wise rule to 
keep the metal, even in the way of trim- 
mings or finish, down to a minimum, if one 
is dependent on maids for its good care 
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Make Your CRAN E Visit Part of the Plan 


for your new home. The complete resources of Crane Branches and 
Exhibit Rooms the country over are at your disposal when you need 
equipment for any phase of plumbing, sanitation, heating or kindred 
service. 


It will pay you to call with your architect at the nearest Branch or 
Exhibit Room and profit by Crane co-operation. You can see the 
various articles as they appear in use, select exactly the types and 
sizes you desire, and rest assured that in all details you are protected 


by uniform Crane quality. 


We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including valves, 
pipe fittings and steam specialties, made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, 
cast steel and forged steel, in all sizes, for all pressures and all pur- 
poses, and are distributors of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 


Pipelines, fittings and steam spe- 
cialties for industrial plants, and 
the full range of pipeline equip- 
ment and fixtures for public insti- 
tutions, hotels, business buildings 
and similar structures are also 
covered by Crane Service. 
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and appearance. Copper can 
stand neglect better than brass, 
which turns all too quickly a 
dingy and untidy hue. 

The divided bowl has its ad- 
vantages, because the silver can 
be washed in one, the glass or any 
choice bits of china or pottery in 
the other. Silver is heavy to mix 
in with delicate glass or china. 
The divided bowls do not make 
the sink any more expensive, and 
sizes can be made to order to fit 
your particular space. 

Referring back to faucets, if 
you choose a sink with a faucet or 
faucets extending down and over 
the bowl, see that they are of the 
swing type. Such faucets can be § 
easily swung back when not in 
actual use and are obviously more 
convenient and less apt to be in 
the path of some choice bit of 
glass. But the high-hung faucet 
is, in the long run, the faucet to 
consider, because it is always ‘ out 
of the way.’ 

Have your drain-boards, apron, 
and back of some non-absorbent 
material which does not easily 
stain and which has a certain 
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Northend look over the supply, having first 
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the continuing counters thick 
composition slabs of material 
which has a certain amount of 
resiliency. 

The second illustration shows 
the drain-boards, apron, and back 
of wood, and of the same wood as 
the trim. and fitments. This, of 
course, is a carefully planned 
treatment with a pleasing result. 
The drain-boards however, have 
been treated to make them water- 
proof and grease-proof. 

The third photograph gives a 
complete and substantial design 
with drain-boards and apron of 
the same porcelain. While this 
last installation is a fascinating 
combination of nickel and porce- 
lain it would be quite in keeping 
with the modern equipment of a 
large house. 

On the other hand, do not con- 
sider using some inferior material 
or impractical size or design. The 
cost of installation is identical 
whether you select an unsuitable 
fixture or a really workable one. 
So it seems advisable to go to 
some good plumbing house and 











amount of resiliency. The plumb- — A especially good installation showing convenience and economy thought out carefully your space, 
ing-supply houses carry just such of space. The cut-out space for open plumbing 1s important: the your requirements, and your al- 


materials to be used when the 


pantry sink itself does not include treated to make them waterproof. 
drain-boards, apron, and back. 
Poorly fitted drain-boards, or counters, We show herewith photographs of three 


made of loose, absorbent material or  sinksin place. The first, with the immedi- 
wood, quickly become unclean and un- ate drain-board, apron, and narrow front 
sightly. In the small house. a moderate- of the same material as the bow] itself and 
priced sink seems 

practical,andsuch_ § — — 

a sink is not likely | 
to be supplied with 
drain-boards, back 
or apron. Look 
into the various 
woods and mate- 
rials on the market, 
and, after careful 
elimination, 
choose the one 
most durable for 
the demands to be 
made upon it. If 
you finally settle 
on wood for your 
drain-boards, 
probably ash is the 
most lasting and 
keeps its original 
quality year after 
year better than 
the other woods. 
It is not necessary 
to have the parts 
adjacent to the 
bowl of your sink 
of the same wood 
as the fitments and 











An elaborate and complete pantry sink equipment of porcelain and nickle. 


window above is pleasant and the placing of one faucet at each end lowance. Whatever care and con- 
is a good arrangement. The counter and drain-board have been 


sideration you put into this mat- 
ter will repay you as surely as any 
detail of your front entrance, the color of 
your roof, or the kind of brick you may 
select for your fireplace facings. After all, 
some one member of your family or house- 

hold is destined to 
=) spend many hours 
in front of this pan- 
try sink, so have it 
right — to a nice- 
ness. 

And finally —a 
last suggestion — 
in buying a sink 
for the pantry, buy 
one deep enough, 
say seven or eight 
inches or even nine 
inches deep. There 
are clever little de- 
vices on the market 
to put over the 
waste in the bot- 
tom of the sink, 
whereby the water 
is held in the bowl 
ready to wash the 
glass and silver 
or a bit of linen. 
It has been sug- 
gested that, minus 
the long-dreaded 
and hated dish- 
pan, one might al- 
most believe one 
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h rig f The advantages of the : 
the w trim 0 divided sink in a household of any considerable proportions will be apparent. Note the height Was not washing 
the pantry itself. of the faucets, a precaution that will save many a ‘nick’ when the best glass and china are to be washed. dishes. 
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is ready to help you realize your home of 
dreams come true. It’s a splendid wood— 
staunch in the structure— perfect as highly 
finished, lasting woodwork. Ready, too, 
in ample supply at a price representing 
the minimum in building material costs. 














Snug Quarters These! 


Autumn chill without—cozy warmth within: Fall winds, leaf-laden, bringing the 
first hint of Winter, whisper down the chimney —“All’s well with you and yours.” 
Such the feeling of security—such the sense of well being, in home ownership. 


Arkansas Soft Pine 





? 


May we send you a copy of “Home and 
Happiness” giving the How and Why— 
plus twelve small house designs—or our 
de luxe folio of more substantial types? 
Either, and finished samples, will be sent 
on request. Write Now! 


Arkansas Soft Pine is trade-marked and may be 
had from local dealers and planing mills East of the Rockies 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 


1113 Boyle Building - Little Rock - Arkansas 
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T is hard to believe, when we look back, 
how times have changed in the matter 
of time itself. A hundred or two hun- 

dred years ago a watch was a rich man’s 
bauble, and clocks were not only few and 
far between, but not over accurate, and 
often set by the sun according to the own- 
er’s guess. The people of the world sighted 
the sun by some traditional landmark and 
determined when it was noon. On the 
big estates there were sun-dials, and when 
the day was cloudy or the rain came down 
and no sun was visible, everybody harken- 
ed to his appetite or, at home, took the 
word of the old-time clock with its 
wooden works. 

The use, the need, and the dependence 
upon correct time is essentially a modern 
condition. In the old days there were no 
trains to meet. Men rode or drove their 
horses and arrived when weather and 
travel permitted. Appointments were not 
set at a specified hour because, if distance 
was involved, to name a day was as def- 
inite as was practicable. If nearer at hand, 
they made their plans for a morning or an 
afternoon and arrived as early as con- 
venient. Things moved more slowly. 
There was no rush from place to place, as 
in the present day. Time was not counted 
with such particularity as it is now, when 
offices open at a stated hour and a definite 
number of minutes is allowed to get there, 
and luncheon dates, theatre engagements, 
and never-ending business appointments 
are made with the time fixed to the quarter 
hour. And even in the suburbs and in the 
country, life is ruled 
now by the meeting of 
trains, the catching of 
mails, and the speed- 
ing about in motor- 
cars, invariably en- 
deavoring to get some 
place at such and such 
a time, with usually 
too little time allowed 
to do it without hurry- 
ing. If our ancestors 
could see how the pres- 
ent generation wears 
itself out in service to 
the clock, surely they 
would wag their heads 
in wonderment and 
derision. 

But the funny part 
of it is that with all 


Correct Time By Wire 
By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


our dependence upon time, we have never, 
until just now, devised a way to keep 
everyone’s time alike. We have gone along 
on a sort of an every-clock-for-itself basis. 
In a house with a half-dozen striking 
clocks, it usually takes fifteen minutes for 
all of them to strike the hour. To satisfy 
his curiosity on the point, a friend of mine 
walked ten blocks up a prominent street 
in New York City and came down the 
other side looking at the street clocks and 
the clocks in store windows. He found a 
variance of forty minutes. And we all 
know how, whenever three or four gather 
together and someone says, ‘Has anybody 
got the right time?’ out come the watches, 
and it is rare when there is not a divergence 
of at least ten or fifteen minutes. The 
world rushes around to-day, each man 
and woman striving to keep up with his 
or her watch, and at the same time seldom 
certain that the guiding time-piece is 
correct, perpetually comparing it with 
church tower and railroad station clocks 
and clocks in jewelers’ windows, which 
themselves do not agree. 

So great did the demand for correct time 
become, that it grew to be a national cus- 
tom to go to the telephone and call up the 
operator, whenever the hour was in ques- 
tion, and secure the time for her; and the 
telephone companies extended this gratu- 
itous service to everyone who chose to in- 
quire. It meant the purchase of tens of 


thousands of watches throughout the 
country which hang on the central office 
switchboards, one before each operator. 





Courtesy of Warren Clock Co. 


Wherever there is a lamp-socket or a receptacle for the plug of an appliance, an electric 
clock may be connected and will keep time to the pulsing of electricity. 
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And though these watches themselves 
could never agree and register correct 
time, in spite of constant inspection and 
regulation, the service was sufficiently ac- 
curate to be a great benefit to the public. 
The volume of the traffic swelled until, in 
New York City, there were many thou- 
sands of calls every day asking for the time; 
and when the war came it had to be 
stopped as a measure of conservation. It 
clogged the wires and overworked the 
girls, and the Government told the people 
to keep their own time as best they could. 
The service will probably never be re- 
stored. It came to be too costly and 
burdensome for any corporation to ask its 
stockholders to pay for without com- 
pensation. 

Yet, when you come to think about it, 
what good is time, if it is not correct? 
Every man, woman, and child is forced by 
modern circumstances to regulate his liv- 
ing to the clock. All day long in every 
home, the house-wife must watch the 
clock, to see that breakfast is ready so the 
men can leave in time for work, that the 
children get off in time for school, that 
lunch is ready in time, that dinner is 
started in time, and that all the endless 
round of engagements are provided for, 
day after day. How often we are late! 
How often we are too early! How many 
people set their watches forward a bit to 
give them an extra safeguard should their 
timepieces run slow before they notice it 
by comparing them with some clock that 
they believe to be correct. What a boon to 
us all it would be if 
there were some way 
that, automatically 
every one of us might 
be regularly notified 
of the accurate time 
each day, so that we 
might adjust our 
watches and be ever 
sure that what we call 
‘the time’ is actually 
correct time. It is 
good to know that, at 
last, there is a way, 
which sooner or later 
will bring, in every 
hamlet, town, and 
city, a service of cor- 
rect time to every 
home, over the same 
wires that give us 
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BuncALow Desicn No. 621 


Designed jor the Service Department, American Face Brick Association 


This airy, sunny cottage is one of the designs in our “Face Brick Bungalow and Small House 
Plans.” The large porch, ample living and sleeping quarters, and the generous windows, 
assuring plentyof light and ventilation, combine to make this an exceptionally livable house. 


Beautiful, Economical Face Brick Homes 


HE joy and satisfaction of your new Face Brick house is only 

enhanced by the years. Time mellows its beauty, weather 
cannot mar it, and age does not undermine its strength. It will 
serve you a lifetime and be a heritage to your children. 

Costing but a little more than less beautiful and less enduring 
materials, it becomes in a few years the most economical house 
you can build; for the Face Brick house depreciates almost im- 
perceptibly, requires no repairs and little painting around doors 
and windows, and saves money in fuel costs and insurance rates. 
_. “The Story of Brick,” an artistic booklet with numerous 
illustrations, discusses these matters in detail. It has much help- 
ful information for all who intend to build. Sent free. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” are issued in 
four booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room houses, 
6-room houses, and 7 to 8-room houses, in all sixty-four, each 
reversible with a different exterior design. These designs are 


unusual and distinctive, combined with convenient interiors 
and economical construction. The entire set for one dollar. Any 
one of the booklets, 25 cents, preferably in stamps. 

We have the complete working drawings, specifications and 
masonry quantity estimates at nominal prices. Select from the 
booklets the designs you like best and order the plans, even if 
you are not going to build now, for their study will be not only 
interesting and instructive, but helpful in formulating your future 
plans for a home. 

You may want “The Home of Beauty,” fifty designs, mostly 
two stories, representing a wide variety of architectural styles 
and floor plans. Sent for 50 cents in stamps. We also distribute 
complete working drawings, specifications and quantity estimates 
for these houses at nominal prices. 

Address, American Face Brick Association, 1122 Westminster 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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electricity for the lighting of our homes. 
A friend of mine was traveling in South 
America a while ago. One night, in Mon- 
tevideo, he was dining with friends in a 
hotel. Suddenly the lights winked. They 
did not go out. It was a single quick 
dimming of the electric lamps that lasted 
but a second or so. Instantly, everybody 
at the table took his watch out of his 
pocket. Some put theirs back at once. 
Others silently adjusted them. The 
stranger noted that this was going on all 
over the room, but with hardly a break in 
the conversation. Naturally, he asked 
what it was all about and was told that 
this was the official time flash which oc- 
curs at eight o'clock each evening to signal 
the correct time to the public. Wherever 
there is an electric light in the Republic of 
Uruguay — on the Street, in the homes, 
in hotels, shops, offices, theatres, every- 
where — the lights wink at eight o'clock, 
and everybody knows what time it is 
and sets his watch. It is thus made uni- 
versal because electric lighting is a Gov- 
ernment monopoly down there, and the 
time flash has been instituted over the 
electric svstem. Out in the country, if the 
light comes from a central station, they 
have this service of correct time; a stranger 
on the street, even a man in jail, is just as 
sure that his watch is right — if it has n’t 
been taken from him — as a jeweler in a 
jewelry store. It is a wonderful conveni- 
ence. No one appreciates the annoyance 
that it saves until he has experienced the 
novel comfort of knowing that his watch is 
right and in agreement with the rest. 
Standard time has for many years been 
indicated by governments by an official 
time-ball, which is hoisted to the top of a 
staff and released to drop at noon as a 
special signal. It happens each day in 
Washington, and has long been telegraph- 
ed throughout the country as standard 
time. More recently, time has been sent 
out broadcast from the United States 
Naval Observatory in Washington by 
wireless from the Great Arlington station. 
But this can only reach the great mass 
of the people indirectly, and as far as | 
know, the simple idea of flashing standard 
time to every home over the electric- 
service wires comes from our South Amer- 
ican neighbor. It has already been insti- 
tuted in at least one city in the United 
States, however. In Schenectady they 
are flashing the lights at eight o’clock at 
night just as they do in Uruguay. They 
had long made it a custom up there to 
signal the election returns each year by 
flashing the lights throughout the city, — 
one wink for Smith, two winks for Jones, 
— just as it has been done in many other 
places. The idea of the time-flash ap- 
pealed to the officials of this electric-light- 
and-power company immediately, and 
they established the service of correct 
time to all the people for the first time in 
an American city. | believe that ulti- 
mately it will become a universal custom; 
a little thoughtful, friendly service from 
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the electric lighting company for which no 
charge will be made. 

It is not as simple as it sounds, how- 
ever, and no matter how the idea may ap- 
peal to the electrical men for the public 
service, it will render, and the good friends 
it will make, it will take a little while to 
bring about. A modern generating station 
with its distributing system is a compli- 
cated affair, and to wink all the lights this 
way in many places will present an en- 
gineering problem of some complexity. 











Courtesy of General Electric Co. 


An electric clock installed in a private home. 


In some cties it can be done quite 
simply. On other systems, high-volt- 
age transmission lines and transformer 
sub-stations must be reckoned on, and a 
way will have to be devised. But the idea 
is so good, and the service is so universally 
needed, that | am confident that the in- 
dustry will set to work to find a way; and 
if they do, a way will be found. Asan engi- 
neering achievement it will be small com- 
pared with the things that have been done. 
And the fact that the electric-light-and- 
power people have already become in- 
terested in the possibilities of a service of 
correct time that will go a step further and 
run the clocks in anybody’s home, gives 
greater promise of the public time-flash. 
This electric clock is a most interesting 
innovation, for it means virtually taking 
our clocks and throwing away the works, 
and by installing a tiny electric motor 
inside, to turn the hands around the dial, 
put an end to all the winding, with as- 
surance of what practically amounts to 
perpetual accuracy. It is called the 
Warren Clock System and is already in- 
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stalled and operating in some thirty-odd 
cities in the United States. It is simplicity 
itself and made possible by the fact that, 
in most of our cities, electricity is de- 
livered to the consumer in the form of 
alternating current, with sixty cycles as 
the standard. Just a word of explanation 
will make this clear. 

There are two kinds of electricity used 
in electric lighting — direct current and 
alternating current. The direct current 
flows along the wire in a continuous stream 
just as water flows through a pipe. 
Ninety per cent of the electricity that is 
generated for light and power service, 
however, is alternating current, which 
flows first in one direction and then in the 
other, reversing its direction with great 
rapidity, usually one hundred and twenty 
times to the second, or making sixty 
cycles, as it is expressed. 

It is to the interest of the power com- 
pany to regulate these alternations as 
accurately as possible, for their own bene- 
fit in the effect on recording instruments 
and for the benefit of large consumers of 
certain classes, and in the past there has 
been a variance of only, say, two cycles. 
It might fluctuate from fifty-nine to sixty- 
one per second, which was close enough 
for all practical purposes. Now comes the 
Warren device, which makes it possible to 
regulate these alternations absolutely, so 
that there will be exactly sixty cycles. 
No more and no less. As soon as this is 
accomplished a little motor may be used 
that will turn in exact accord with the 
alternations of the current and turning to 
that scale it needs only a dial and a pair 
of hands to become a clock. 

You see at once the possibilities of such 
a system. All over the city and into the 
country villages round about run the 
wires from the power-house, carrying this 
alternating current with its sixty cycles 
to the second. Wherever there is a lamp 
socket or a receptacle for the plug of an 
appliance, an electric clock may be con- 
nected and will keep time to the pulsing 
of the electricity. It need never be 
wound. It requires no regulation. It runs 
on hour after hour, day after day, week 
after week, month after month, year after 
year. All the regulating, all the watching 
is done automatically in the power-house 
of the electric-light company. In the 
service of the Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company in Boston, clocks of this kind 
have been in operation nearly five years, 
and they have seldom varied more than 
five or six seconds from the true time. 
This, of course, is a degree of precision 
closer than we can read on the ordinary 
clock. The only thing that can happen to 
interrupt the even running of the clock is 
one of those rare storms that tears down 
the electric wires, or some accident in the 
power-house that cuts off the current and 
stops the clock, whereupon a little indi- 
cator automatically appears before the 
face of the clock bearing the word Reset. 
But compare this (Continued on page 407) 
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“GENUINE WALNUT FURNITURE IS TRUE ‘HEIRLOOM’ FURNITURE.” 
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Modern Queen Anne furniture ‘ale pens nelling and floors) in American Walnut. Residence of Hugh Legare, 7 Washington, D. C. 
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Mr. Howard Major, Ar cht. 











In the Days of Queen Anne 


In the days when all furniture was made by hand, and when material, design and workmanship 
were of the best, Walnut was conceded to have no superior as a cabinet-wood. 


The best furniture produced in Italy during the Renaissance, in France in the time of the Louis, 
and in the England of the Georges, was of Walnut. Later replicas of these fine pieces were by 
pteference made of American Walnut as soon as it became available. 


American Walnut depends for its beauty on inherent color and on its pleasing figure and depths 
so satisfying to the cultivated taste. It has none of the cruder boldness or sharp contrasts of color 
and figure characteristic of some woods hitherto commonly accepted. 


American Walnut furniture for these reasons is the strong choice of those who desire true “lifetime” 
or heirloom furniture. Let us add one important word — 


“BE SURE YOUR WALNUT IS ALL WALNUT.” 


Write for a copy of the Walnut Brochure de luxe, and enjoy the interesting history 
of this supreme cabinet-wood. Beautifully illustrated. Sent FREE upon request. 

















AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 








Room 1014, 616 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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Mc Cutcheon’s 


‘‘ The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America’’ 


Tn 


Christmas 


Handkerchief Specials 


T is none too early to purchase Christmas gifts and there 
is no gift quite so acceptable as a box of Pure Linen 
Handkerchiefs. 
For your convenience we have prepared several Special 
Values. Of Pure Linen and offered at truly unusual prices, 
we recommend them to all lovers of Fine Linens. 
a. 
_ An exquisite Madeira model, No. 
os 50-A — Delicately hand-embroidered 
and hand-scalloped on a superior 
quality of Pure Irish Linen. A 
charming gift. Special at $7.80 a 
Half dozen $3.90. 


No. 50-4 


dozen. 


1 


For Children, No. 50-B—Pure Irish , eA 
Linen, hemstitched and embroidered in 4 
quaint designs that children love— $ he 
animals, birds and play-scenes. “ y 
Special at $3.00 a dozen (in assorted 
designs). Half dozen $1.50. 





No. 50-C 


>, For Men, No. 50-C—“‘Cord and tape” 

4. model, Pure Irish Linen handkerchiefs 

of correct size. Hemstitched, con- 

servative, yet very distinctive 

and a decided favorite with men. 

Special at $12.00 a dozen. Half 
% dozen $6.00. 

® No. 50-D—A Hemmed Cord Model in a 

good quality of Irish Linen at $7.80 a doz.; half doz., $3.90. 


MAILED BOXED AND PREPAID 







Have you received your copy of the Fall and Winter Catalog No. 50? 
If not, write for it at once. It contains many additional Gift 
Suggestions —Handkerchiefs, Linens, and Articles of Personal Wear. 





Reg. Trade Mark 


James McCutcheon & Company 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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The Really Restful Room 


(Continued from page 367) 


by codrdinated fullness of interest rather than 
by elimination, will be, not only the restful 
room, but it will be, too, the beautiful room. 
Good taste is not at the opposite pole from 
pattern and organization. It abides with these, 
at once their servant and their master. To 
run away from design and variety betokens 
either dullness or timidity, usually both, a 
dullness just conscious enough of its deficien- 
cies to be afraid of them. You play safe when 
you hazard nothing. But you never win. 

That the Victorian Brussels was bad does 
not prove that a monotone velvet pall on your 
floors is good. The hideous squirming curves 
in many old wall-papers does not demonstrate 
the beauty of vast and vacant surfaces of pal- 
lid paint. Beauty, like repose, is in good de- 
sign. And it is but logical that beauty and re- 
pose should make the same demand. For 
fundamentally we mean by beauty the organ- 
ization of qualities pleasing to the senses that 
stimulates the whole personality to an easy 
functioning in which the self feels refreshed 
and invigorated, elevated and fulfilled. 


A Little Journey to Mullein Hill 
(Continued from page 369) 


the light the Professor said, ‘ Just look at that. 
It is honey from the Clethra, or Sweet-Pepper 
bush. Just now the bees are busy filling their 
combs with Goldenrod honey, which is dark, 
so.| am taking care that they do not deposit any 
in our combs and spoil the flavor. One of my 
colonies of bees has almost a record at present 
for storing the greatest amount of honey.’ 
As he lifted section after section to show us 
different flavors from the different flowers | 
said, ‘Well, what do you do with such a quan- 
tity; do you sell it?’ 

‘No, not a great deal, for my boys can get 
away with a pound a day, or three hundred 
and sixty-five pounds a year!’ 

Just then we noticed Edith spying around in 
the corners and saying, ‘I am looking for the 
“‘dustless dusters.” ’ 

‘Well, | think they are pretty well used up 
now, but here is the remains of the “Perfect 
Automatic Carpet Layer.”’’ And sure enough 
there it was, and the Professor proceeded to 
show how it worked. One statement in the 
‘Perfect Automatic Carpet Layer’ was now 
not strictly true; it said ‘the P. A. stands in 
the garret with all its original varnish on.’ 
Since that was written it has lost its pristine 
beauty. Various parts have been appropriated 
at odd times by some member of the Sharp 
family for some special or experimental pur- 
pose. Enough, though, was still intact for the 
Professor to illustrate its original intention 
while we all stood around emitting shrieks of 
laughter at the sight of the invention that had 
supplied us in days of yore with many thrills 
of merry amusement. Just then the kiddies re- 
minded us of supper and we crept carefully 
down the turns in the staircase and emerged 
on to the large porch where we proceeded to 
prepare for our evening repast. 

‘This is a servantless house, you must know,’ 
explained Mrs. Sharp, ‘for we have had no one 
at all to help us since the beginning of the war.’ 

‘How can you manage to have this big house 
in such order and cleanliness!’ | exclaimed, 
thinking of the shining brass knob | had 
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A GROUP OF HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOMES 





Comments from ered one of the most artistic 


Home Owners. 
‘Every day finds us more 
satisfied than ever, and 
neither friend nor foe has had 


in town, and this is a settle- 
ment of millionaires.’ 
‘The Prize House is 
splendid in every detail.’ 
‘Very satisfactory to live 


any suggestions to make in 
> 





in. 
‘Certainly a fine little 
home.’ 


the way of alterations or 


improvements.’ 
‘Our bungalow is consid- 










The Prize House 
Joliet, Illinois 
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Rear View of a Prize Ilouse Home 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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House Beautiful No. 1 House Beautiful Bungalow 


West Newton, Mass. Winter Park, Florida 


u a circular showing floor plans, and giving full par- 


On receipt of ten cents and your name and address we will send yo 
If you are thinking of building 


ticulars about the above houses, and six others, all designed by well-known architects. 


next spring you will be interested in this book. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


(Under the same management a itlantic Monthly) 
8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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THE UNUSUAL GIFT 
DELIGHTS 


IS 16th Century Italian 
cabinet is a gift of person- 
ality and good taste. Its 
hand-painted doors exempli- 
fy the Christmas spirit. 


Your dealer will show you 
this cabinet and other 
Elgin A. Simonds Furniture 
especially suitable for holi- 
day giving. 
Ask your dealer about our 
depart ment of Interior De- 


sign and send for booklet 
“B’’ on Home Furnishings 
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noticed on the screen door as we entered the 
house. 

‘Oh, we all work together — the boys and 
the Professor and I. We each do our share,’ 
As I looked into her bright happy face, glowing 
with health and vigor, | thought, “What an 
example of codperation! What joy in living! 
What love of labor!’ Then she disappeared 
into her kitchen and I turned to the big round 
table to see how | could help. High chairs, low 
chairs, big chairs, little chairs, stools, and 
rockers were drawn from their respective places 
to seat the numerous party around the table. 

Then came a real feast; there were tomatoes 
from the garden, honey from the bees; a heap- 
ing plate full of golden butterballs. Then 
came a huge platter piled high with steaming 
‘Golden Bantam.’ 

No ceremonial banquet arranged by the 
world’s most famous chef could equal that 
delectable and impromptu picnic feast on 
Mullein Hill! 

The memory of that happy, helpful, healthy 
family, finding joy in every daily duty, find- 
ing work a pleasure, finding true happiness in 
cooperation, will never fade. Would that the 
world had more examples of such a true house- 
hold. No red-letter day on ‘Our Calendar’ 
ever meant more than the red-letter day which 
gave us a glimpse of such a real home. 


Architectural Periods 
(Continued from page 372) 


adobe house of the Indians of the Southwest. 
To prove its possibilities, the State University 
of New Mexico was built along its quaint lines, 
as well as some railroad hotels, but it is a pro- 
duct of barren regions and a snowless climate, 
and documents about it are hard to find. 

Below is a condensed bibliography of some 
standard references on Italian, Spanish, and 
Mexican designs which, with the lists on the 
two preceding articles, would form a ground- 
work for consultation with the architect, the 
librarian, or bookdealer, and will assist the 
home-builder in testing the thesis that, ‘It is 
easy to copy the house next door, and enter- 
taining to create something “new,” but for 
the permanent satisfaction, select a style which 
has stood the test of years.’ 


A. N. Prentice — Renaissance Architecture 
and Ornament in Spain. Drawings. 

S. BAxTER — Spanish Colonial Architecture in 
Mexico. Photographs. 

A. WuittLesey — Renaissance Architecture of 
Central and Northern Spain. Photographs 
and drawings. 

G. Lewett — Smaller Italian Villas and Farm- 
houses. Photographs. 

H. I. Triccs — The Art of Garden Design in 
Italy. Drawings and photographs. 

LeTaRouiILLy — Edifices de Rome Moderne. 
Drawings. Renaissance. 

J. Ross — Florentine Villas. 

T. Oxey — Old Venetian Palaces. 
and photographs. 


Drawings. 
Drawings 
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The Lost Needle 


e 


HERE ’S an old English play known as ‘“Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle.’’ Its plot is woven around the 
loss of the family needle—no trifling misfortune in 


the days of old. 


To-day, in this era of ours, life is so rich in comforts 
that we seldom wonder how folks got along in the 
ancient world. And we sometimes forget what an 
important role advertising has played in making life 
pleasant and altogether livable. 


Advertising has one of the leading parts in the eter- 
nal drama of dollars. To it is directly due much of 
the multiplication of products and services which has 
come about during the last half century. 


It has smoothed the mechanics of existence — made 
life easier and more pleasant by bringing countless 
necessities — once considered luxuries— within our 
easy reach and into continuous use. 


Think of this for a minute. You owe much to 
advertising. 


And you miss much when you fail to read it! 
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The Possibilities in a Little House 
(Continued from page 383) 


predecessors had apparently not needed bowls 
and pans — at least, there was no place to put 
them. Four shelves were built into a corner of 
the pantry to be used for bread- and cake- 
boxes, doughnut- and cooky-pails (we are New 
Englanders). A hinged shelf in the opposite 
corner made an excellent spot for serving, and 
was out of the way when not in use. 

The cellar walls were painted pale yellow, 
which made the stairway less dangerously 
dark and the stairs were painted gray. Shelves 
and hooks in the cellar-way made a place for 
cleaning-cloths and brushes, dustpans, and 
= ’ ig cleaning compounds. In one corner of the 

OE ZB KES COO | | g cellar two tubs were installed and a wooden 


AO CO ws Ze: i 
LOOOOOO HY slatted floor put in for a laundry. In another 


: YY SADOOVOOQO QM Just a hint of how a win- 
Coe ae ea come ¢ corner, hooks and shelves made a place for 
tells full particulars. gi garden and house tools. The ashes were placed 
in galvanized iron cans, the rubbish in barrels 
and the kindling in a neat bin under the stairs, 


A Happy Making Feature | Window-Gardening 


Now that you have thoroughly convinced yourself of (Continued from page 385) 


the Cosy Comfortness and real economy of the . 
Burnham Cosy Comfort heat; you may be thinking that they always begin to bud and blossom by 


about the radiators. the middle of the winter. Their cheerful flow- 


Thinking and wondering if there isn’t some simple oe Se Seer and beautiful, their foliage 
way of sort of masquerading them, so to speak. | ornamental, and their shape may be kept ab- 
Something that will make them attractive,in looks, Gy solutely symmetrical by turning the pots fre- 


while not detracting from their heating efficiency. i quently. Their one disadvantage is that they 
Happily for you, that has all been thought out. Vy are often attacked by aphides—a curse indeed. 
Thought out and then the thought made into a most Gi These wretched pests, if on Marguerites or 
helpful of booklets, called Radiator Enclosures. 1G eli nee sini hag Re PE 
as cl cia and eae % ee i other plants may, however, usually be kept in 
ZG check or suppressed by careful and thorough 
Furthermore, should it happen that you haven’t our Gy spraying with strong suds or tobacco water, or 
Happy Solution Book, telling of the things you 1G by sprinkling with tobacco dust. If large- 
really ought to know about The Burnham Cosy 1G : E 8 
Zi leaved plants or ferns are affected, use a soft, 


Comfort Heat, be assured of our pleasure in en- ] : E 
closing a copy. flat paint-brush with which to go over the 


To be frank, we will be glad to hear from you. 7a leaves and stems carefully with the suds. 
Arbutilons, with their graceful hanging bells — 
especially the light-pink variety — are lovely 
house-plants. Include one if you have plenty 
of room, also some of the taller and larger 
begonias, Rubra, President Carnot, and some 
of the ornamental foliage plants. The beauti- 
ful Gloire de Lorraine is in a class by itself, 
; PE A blossoming more continuously and abundantly 
cisnoe oa hana Cities Royal Bank Building; Toronto 7 than any of the begonias. : 

Azaleas are among the most satisfactory 
house-plants, if space is abundant, blooming 
regularly every winter, and having a long sea- 
son. I have found the beautiful ‘Empress of 
India’ most successful. Keep them very wet, 
especially when in flower. It may be noted 
that azaleas, in spite of an impression to the 
contrary, should not be allowed to dry up and 
‘rest’ during the summer, but should be very 
liberally watered, as buds for next winter’s 
blooming are then formed. Sink the pots in 
the ground in a shady place; do not re-pot 
when taking in. The cheerful, old-fashioned 
‘Patience’ is still a favorite for the window 
= garden, and well-grown, single specimens are 
beautiful. Lovely new colors have been in- 
troduced. Both the orange and _ violet-blue 
varieties of streptocelens make most charming 
house-plants. 

We have found that pots of seedlings of an- 
nuals make very effective window-garden 
inhabitants. Start the seeds early enough in 
the season to insure sturdy, well-grown little 
plants, just comigg into bud at time of bring- 
ing into the house. | often take up little self- 
sown seedlings in late summer or early fall. 
Phlox drummondii, sweet alyssum, giant candy- 
























































Filet Net 
Curtains 


The most beautiful of all 
curtains. Hang straight, 
wear well, launder _ per- 
fectly. Hand-made in 
original designs, $10.00 
per pair up. Net by the 
yard, thread by the skein. 
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Call or send for circular. 


Harriet de R. Cutting 
STUDIOS 


6 EAST 37TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 
OF TRUE DISTINCTION, CHARM AND VALUE 
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F you have a specific problem to solve, such as the furnish- 
ing of a guest room with a particular selection of pieces, 
Danersk Furniture can be of the greatest help to you. 





Perhaps you have seen in the Governor Bradford Mansion 
a delightful old bed done in antique blue and gold, and you 
long for an Early American group with quaint desk, comfort- 
able little chintz-covered rocker and a dressing table. If you 
search the world over you will not find just such a “set” as 
this done in old blue and gold; but in Danersk Furniture you 
can have it quickly and conveniently. Your own selection 
from rare designs will be finished to your order. All pieces will 
have been made in our own plant, with singleness of purpose 
in design and ideals of construction. 





Our furniture must be seen to be understood. You are 
cordially invited to call, whether you contemplate a purchase 
or not, and we shall take pleasure in showing you our Early 


American groups done in the mellow tones of old maple, 
DANERSK PENDLETON GROUP cherry and white walnut. 
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Send for Brochure G-11, a descriptive 
bulletin illustrating decorative furniture 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


2 West 47th St., New York City. First door west of Fifth Ave., 4th floor 
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For Garden Lovers 


Many of next season’s most successful gardens 
will be the result of careful planning during the 
fall and winter months. For those who wish ex- 
pert advice we recommend this new book, entitled 


The Little Garden 
By MRS. FRANCIS KING 


The author of this attractive volume is Honorary 
President of the Women’s National Farm and Garden 
Association and an officer of the Garden Club of 
America. She is, besides, the author of two important 
books on gardening. The spirit of her new volume is 
clearly revealed in this paragraph from her Preface: 







“When, throughout this country, the flower-garden on the farm 
—when the small place, well planned and planted — shall have 
become the rule, not the exception, we shall possess a pervading 
loveliness in a land where to-day such loveliness is sadly lacking. 
In the successful treatment of ground small in dimension, in the 
beautiful quality of the little garden, lies the true future beauty 
of America.” 


THE RooKwoop POTTERY Co. 


Celestial Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Makers of ARTISTIC POTTERY and TILES 


With suggestive pictures, plans, and tables Mrs. King 
tells, out of her own experience, how the little garden 
on which so much depends can be made in almost any 


surroundings. It is a book that all garden lovers will Illustration shows detail of an organ screen 





wish to add to their libraries. Price $1.75 executed in colored mat glazes. 






Call upon our agent in your locality or write 
for illustrated matter. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 



































BUILD NOW 


And let Sargent Hardware 
add the final touch of beauty 
and security to your home. 
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Consider the hardware 
when planning your home 


CAREFUL selection of Sargent Hardware 
will add unusual distinction to your home— 
now, and in the years to come. The choosing will 
be a pleasure, for there are Sargent designs to 
harmonize with every architectural or decorative 
scheme. Your hardware dealer will be pleased to 
show you samples. 

Give this hardware question the attention it 
merits. Even if you are not building until later, 
take this opportunity of familiarizing yourself 
with an important building subject. 


The Sargent Book of Designs will give you 
much practical information on the subject of 
hardware. It contains 75 pages of interest to 
every builder or prospective builder and illus- 
trates many attractive patterns in which Sargent 
Hardware may be obtained. You may have a copy 
upon request, without charge. 










Sargent Door Closers keep 
the doors closed that should 
be closed, surely but silently. 
There are heavy models for 
outside doors and a light 
model for inside doors. 


29 Water Street 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 




















Callahan Sectional Gr siaiiates 


bring year-around gardening pleasures and econo- 
mies. There are several sizes and styles. All built 
in sections, easily and quickly erected. A perma- 
nent, profitable investment for any home at prices 
surprisingly low. Write for new catalog. 





T. J. Callahan Co., 71 S. Canal St., Dayton, Ohio. 











Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 


HE seventh edition (published in 1920) contains more 
than a hundred pages of text: classifies about 600 
varieties of Peonies (the largest collection in America) ; 
lists hundreds of Irises and other perennials, flowering 
shrubs, vines, and shade trees; shows many illustrations 
in color and photographic plates. 
Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 
will be sent postpaid for $1. 
This catalog is too expensive for promiscuous distribu- 
tion, but will be sent on receipt of $7, which may he 
deducted from the first order amounting to$ro for plants, 
shrubs or trees. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 


Wyomissing Nurseries Company 
125 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Penna. 














HAVE YOU THAT DEEP-SEATED LONGING FOR A HOME? 


A Cape Cod Cottage—a cozy bungalow—a truly Colonial house—an inviting little “‘Prize House” ? 
House plan circulars of all these will be sent for ten cents in stamps 


Address Readers’ Service, The House Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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tuft, all give masses of bloom, most beautiful 
in the window. Schizanthus — butterfly flow- 
er — is lovely, sending out showers of delicate, 
orchid-like lavender blossoms, enchanting in 
the sun. All of these annuals have a short sea- 
son and should yield their places, after bloom- 


.ing, to the developing geraniums and other 


plants. Nasturtiums blossom splendidly in the 
house. We wreathe our windows with them or 
grow them in single pots of good size, on a trel- 
lis, nipping and twining the sprays. I have dis- 
covered that ends of sprays taken from pre- 
ferred varieties (include three or four in a pot) 
take root and go on blossoming with never an 
interruption — a much more rapid and easy 
process than raising them from seed. Pots of 
morning glories are also charming, one or two 
at least of their graceful bells greeting us 
daily. 

We have adopted the plan (the result of an 
experiment tried some years ago) of bringing 
into the house each fall just before frost, large 
plants of a few showy annuals, in perfection of 
bud and blossom, to brighten our rooms for a 
few weeks before the ordinary house-plants 
begin to blossom freely. Marigolds are our 
favorites for this purpose, and splendid large 
plants in full bloom may be carefully taken up 
in big pots, without wilting at all, and produce 
their gorgeous balls of sunshine for some weeks. 
The old-fashioned balsams are also most lovely 
when brought into the house, taken up when in 
full bloom. I have also tried potting big helio- 
tropes and Marguerites with great success. 
Lift all of these very carefully, set in pots 
partly filled with drainage and earth, pour in 
water, sift in earth, firm well, and set in the 
shade for two or three days. Discard all such 
when they begin to get shabby. Keep house- 
plants outdoors as long as seems safe, making 
the changed conditions as little disturbing as 
possible by short sojourns in successive ‘sta- 
tions’ — first in a shady place, then in partial 
sunlight on the piazza, until finally placed in 
permanent position. Be sure, however, that 
you do not get caught by a sudden too-cold 
night, as a hard chill, even if not cold enough 
for a frost, gives them a set-back from which 
they recover with difficulty. If one has a 
window or two cut to the floor, an eight-inch- 
wide stand, the length of the window’s width, 
with very short legs having casters inserted, 
makes a very effective holder for some of the 
house-plants. Such a stand may easily be 
wheeled from window to window, and the 
‘company side’ turned inward whenever 
wished. 

Another attractive arrangement consists of 
a small and shallow bay-window, fitted with a 
shelf and shallow zinc tray of corresponding 
size, to be filled with tiny pebbles in which the 
pots are set. Plants so placed may be frequent- 
ly showered without being moved; and the 
whole arrangement is both very attractive and 
also practical. 

Once established in any position, eternal 
vigilance should be the watchword; but to a 
real lover of plants and flowers this will be no 
hardship. Never forget to water before they 
get too dry, but don’t water too freely. 
Shower often, dig frequently around the roots 
with a steel fork, and about January begin to 
use some good liquid fertilizer according to 
directions. You will be rewarded with thrifty 
house-plants yielding luxuriant foliage, buds, 
and blossoms, which will give constant pleasure 
to you and the family during the winter, and go 
far toward mitigating occasional dreary condi- 
tions of cold or storm outside. 
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Electricity in the Home 
(Continued from page 3098) 


possibility with the number of times each year 
that you must reset and wind the ordinary 
clock that has lost or gained time or stopped 
and this feature becomes of little considera- 
tion. The electric clock, of course, does not 
tick, nor is it absolutely noiseless. It has a 
faint little humming sound, not objectionable 
in any way. Such a clock may be equipped 
with any type of dial or kind of case. It is not 
affected by ordinary changes of temperature. 
It is approved by the fire insurance under- 
writers. 

With a system of this kind installed in the 
local power-house, every home in the town may 
have an electric clock or several of them, all 
accurate, all agreeing. In the office building, 
there may be a clock in every office, counter- 
sunk into the wall, all keeping accurate time. 
The clock in the church towers, which you see 
as you go down the street, the clocks in the 
stores, will all be accurate. The clocks in the 
school will agree, and the clocks in the homes 
of your friends. The community will be in 
step and count its hours in time. Other me- 
chanically driven clocks will be set to the 
electric clock as the standard of accuracy. 
Watches will be regulated to time that you 
know is correct, and if your watch will not 
keep step with it, you will either take it to the 
watch repairer and have it fixed or buy a bet- 
ter one. The day of guessing time will be over. 

It is an interesting prospect —a_ public 
service of correct time flashed to all the people 
wherever they may be at eight o'clock each 
evening, by the winking of all electric lights, 
plus a private service of correct time provided 
by electric clocks which anyone may purchase 
at no more cost than for a good clock that we 
buy to-day, but which will maintain accurate 
time for your household perpetually. It will 
put an end to all the old traditional inconven- 
iences of guessed-at time, all the clock-caused 
misconnections and the disappointments that 
they bring. It appeals tremendously to the 
manufacturers of regular clocks and watches 
because they believe that the wider distribu- 
tion of correct time will call the public atten- 
tion to inaccuracies in clocks and watches and 
create a demand for more precise timepieces. 
The first conference of the Horological Insti- 
tute of America was recently held in Washing- 
ton to take steps toward the awakening of 
public interest in the economic value to the 
nation of correct time-keeping and the watch- 
making industry. Nothing could do more to 
further these purposes than a service of correct 
time comprising accurate electric clocks in the 
home, store, factory, and office, and a public 
winking of the lights at eight o’clock. 

It will take time for thistocome. Somelight- 
and-power companies will be slow to see the 
value of such a service to the public and the 
good-will benefits that it will bring. For both 
the time flash and the clock will be a gratuitous 
service. All the clocks will not consume enough 
current in a year to bring in a dollar. But the 
idea will spread, and, some day, accurate time 
will be universal. The thing to do right now is 
for everyone to talk about it and let the light- 
ing people see how much we all need it and how 
grateful we shall be for such a service of correct 
time over the electric-light wires. 
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—without in any 
way handling 
dirt 


Wit vigorous suction, 

the SPENCER pipes 
every unwelcome atom it 
comes in contact with down 
to an enclosed receptacle 
in your basement. 





This sanitary built-in-vacu- 
um cleaning system is fund- 
amentally the same as your 
heat and lighting plants— 
and equally indispensable 
for solid home comfort. 
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SPENCER installations for 
every type of building, at 
surprisingly low cost. 


The Spencer Turbine Co. 


Dept. H.B. 
Hartford, Conn. 





























































“KEEPS A CLEAN HOUSE CLEAN” 




















REDUCE 





Three Slices 
of Basy Bread a Day 
Help reduce your weight 
in a natural way. 





Doctors’ Essential Foods Co. 
Orange, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find check for an additional 
order of Basy Bread. ease send it at 
your earliest opportunity. I have not 
had any Basy Bread forthe last few weeks 
and have not been very well as a result. 
I have found the Basy Bread not only a 
wonderful reducing agent but it keeps 
my stomach in good condition. 

R. V. M., Philadelphia. 


DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL 
FOODS CO. 
43 Oakwood Ave. 
Orange New Jersey 





Easily .. 
Naturally 


Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, now a recognized 


standard weight-reducing ration. 


Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a wholesome and delicious 
food — scientifically prepared. 

There is no unpleasant dieting—no irksome exercises, in the Basy 
Bread course. Legions have reported 
remarkable reductions in weight with 
gains in strength and health. 


You will be very much 
interested in the 
Basy Bread book- 
let, which gives 
reliable informa- 
tion on obesity 
and how to re- 
duce. Write for 
your copy today. 
Sent in sealed, 
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Woodwork and Furniture.” 


This Beautiful 





S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. HBIl. Racine, Wis. 
Please send me, free and postpaid, your Instruction Book on 
Wood Finishing. 


PMB oe Genk eS 504 San bno rar eeonaenpers seat eemneeian 
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Book on 


Wood Finishing 


FREE 


IVES complete instructions for finishing all wood—hard or soft—old or new. 

Explains just what materials to use and how toapply them. Tells how inex- 
pensive soft woods may be finished so they are as beautiful as hard wood. This 
book is the work of experts—illustrated in color. Gives covering capacities, etc. 


JOHNSON’S WOOD DYE 


Fill out and mail coupon for a free copy 
of “The Proper Treatment for Floors, 


Johnson’s Wood Dye is very easy to apply 
—dries in four hours—penetrates deeply, 
bringing out the beauty of the grain — 
made in all popular shades. Color card 
in book. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
Dept. HB 11. RACINE, WIS. 
Canadian Factory—Brantford 


























Just off the Press 


Plan Your 
Home NOW! 


Craftsman Bungalows | Colonial Homes 

= 1922 Edition DeLuxe = featuring exclusively the 
112 pages of practical, distinctive § newcolonialbungalowsand 
bungalows suitable for anyclimate, § residences. Most original 
costing from $800 to $8,000, with Bf and artistic plan book ever 
photos of exterior, interiors, plans, § printed on this beautiful 
size,cost,etc., also valuable sugges- Bf style of architecture. 
tions on bungalow building 41.00 § postpaid 
written by experts. Postpaid — 
Order today. Money back if 

unsatisfied. 


YOHO & MERRITT 
Architects 


411 Empire Bldg. 
SEA E, WASH. 











The Founding of New England 


By JAMEs TruUSLOW ADAMS 


The Springfield Republican says: 

“* So far as contributions to American historical writing 
are concerned, it is the real joy of the Tercentenary 
period. 

“The work makes a new interpretation, and the fine- 
ness of its historical and literary temper commends it to 
a wide public, to a large portion of which it will have 
something piquant and relatively unfamiliar to say.” 


Illustrated with facsimile documents and maps, blue silk 
cloth binding, gold stamping, 482 pages, list $4.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 

















‘“ Have you booked the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL LANTERN - 
SLIDES on your club or school program ? 
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Lighting a Small House 
(Continued from page 388) 


a small room, a homey, cosy place, they give 
an unavoidable commercial touch. 

It is to be hoped that the living-room in- 
cludes a fireplace. Whether or not you have 
also included a mantel above the fireplace 
opening should somewhat determine whether 
you have light at this end of your room. If you 
have a mantel, it is a good treatment to use two 
brackets, one at either end of the mantel. 
These can be in the form of candlesticks, regu- 
lar electric fixtures or, if your furnishings are 
to lean toward the old or New England, try 
for two of the delightful old oil-lamps and have 
them equipped with electricity. They would 
be a very charming addition to your room. 
Then, if you have a centre-table or a side- 
table, use a drop-lamp on this. If you make a 
choice of some definite type of lighting-bracket 
for the mantel, carry out the same suggestion 
in your table-lamp. For instance, if you use 
the old lamps, use another of a higher or heay- 
ier design for the third lighting-fixture. An- 
other, perhaps more expensive, but certainly 
distinctive, lamp can be made from some of 
the Chinese or Japanese heavy vases. These 
vases are fitted and equipped with electricity 
and should have a silk shade to blend with the 
coloring of the vase, or to make a pleasing con- 
trast. A good deal of black is usually found in 
such vases, and black is a very sure quality to 
introduce into your room when in doubt. It 
would be quite correct to have vases of less ex- 
pensive ware, and often they come in rather 
fine coloring. 

If your living-room includes a piano, some 
sort of light must be arranged for this. Noth- 
ing is more distressing than a piano lamp that 
just escapes lighting the notes or keyboard. 
There are lovely floor-lamps, with silk shades 
equally lovely, both of which can be bought 
with the idea of harmonizing them with the 
furniture and color scheme of your room as a 
whole. 

And here we would like to make an appeal 
for candles. They are cool in summer, and in 
the winter, cheery. Don’t be afraid to add a 
candle here and there about your rooms. Can- 
dlesticks can be had in glass, brass, pewter, 
mahogany, pottery, silver, in fact, in almost 
any material, and the candles themselves can 
be used to give a touch of color to a room. 
The hand-dipped candles are more desirable 
than those run in a mold. They burn very 
slowly and do not drip down on to the sticks. 
They are more expensive, however, and where 
the candles are to be used a good deal, it is 
well to have the hand-dipped ones for orna- 
ment and the molded ones for actual use. 
Sometimes a candle-shade is in good taste, but 
it must be chosen with great care. Far prefera- 
ble to an unsightly shade is the tiny flame it- 
self, reminiscent of good old days when we 
trudged off to bed with a candle clutched tight- 
ly in a weary little fist! 

Now, the hall. If the hall is a tiny little en- 
try, one single bracket will do very well. A 
single ceiling outlet, dropped low enough for 
comfort, may be used if preferred. If your hall 
is a narrow passage, a single bracket at either 
end gives good lighting, and the one at the 
front-door and of the hall will help out the 
front-porch light. 

A light outside over the front entrance door 
is a necessity. This can be a plain fixture, not 
necessarily ornamental. Because it is a ne- 
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Lunken Windows Installed in Residence of Mr. T. Melbye, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Architects: Blackall, Clapp 4 Whittemore, Boston, Mass. 


BEFORE YOU BUILD LEARN OF THE 
MANY ADVANTAGES OF 


Lunken Windows 


FOR THE 


Residence, Hospital, Apartment Building and Hotel 
Insuring Health— Comfort — Convenience and Economy 


A double hung window, with any degree of ventilation up to 100% of frame opening. 
Zero tight when closed due to copper weather-stripping. 
Copper Screens cover entire opening and can be safely 
stored within the window pocket in ten seconds. 

These Combined Advantages in Lunken Windows are 
unknown in every other type of window nowinuse. They 
save heat, labor and screen damage, can be easily installed in 
any type of new building. There are no complicated parts, 
and their construction admits of any desired inside or outside 
trim or decoration, yet their appearance when installed is 
the same as a standard double hung window. 

Delivered from Factory Complete ~ glazed, fitted, screened, 
hung, weather-stripped, tested and guaranteed — ready to set 
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THE LUNKEN WINDOW CO. me 

| is common practice for men to 


4104 Cherry Street Cincinnati, Ohio place in their homes equipment 
that they know has proved suc- 
cessful in industrial application — 
equipment that is standard. Jen- 
kins Valves have long been known 
=i) |as a standard, so recognized by 
architects and engineers — men who 
really know valves and their 
requirements. 
It is of vital importance to provide 
the plumbing with a valve that is 
sturdy and dependable — one, that 
once installed, is in service to stay. 
This ability is built in Jenkins 
Valves—for they are heavier, 
stronger valves, and are guaranteed 
in the use for which they are de- 
signed. Their service is permanent 
and dependable without attention 
—an important virtue, for in most 
homes there is no skilled “‘attention” 
available. A plumbing system can 
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be no more efficient or enduring 

a than its valves. 

Seeeen Your architect knows Jenkins 
Residence, _HLP. Valves. Permit him to specify and 
Wilmington, ace see that your contractor installs 

Del. ee genuine Jenkins ‘(Diamond Mark” 
‘*For the Large or Small House” Valves. 
Send for booklet No. 29 Send for descriptive booklets replete with 
illustrations showing Jenkins Valves in vari- 
THE JOHN D. EMACK CO. ous Plumbing and Heating applications. 
Home Office New York JENKINS BROS. 
112 South 16th St oO Office aa Seth 
Philadelphia CO) 15 East 49th St. OP WIEe FINE eo 5 ok ce cecickess New York 
in f.) §24 Atlantic Avenue... ...cccscccses Boston 
133 No. Seventh Street......... Philadelphia 
646 Washington Boulevard..........Chicago 
JENKINS BROS., LIMITED 
Montreal, Canada London, England 
FACTORIES: Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Montreal, Canada. 
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B. A. Leach, Owner, Ottawa Hills, Toledo, Ohio 


Kelsey Health Heat means, not a small 
amount of superheated air, but LARGE 
QUANTITIES of FRESH WARM 
AIR, with just the right amount of 
MOISTURE in it to prevent dryness and 
to add to your sense of comfort; the im- 
pure air being carried off through spe- 
cially designed vents. It reproduces in 
your home all the conditions of ideal 
weather, to a degree that is not ap- 
proached by any other system of heating 
and ventilation. 


New York Office 
565-H Fifth Ave., 
(Corner 46th St.) 


Trade 









Trade-Mark 


Heated and ventilated by a No. 


The Healthfulness of 
Kelsey Health Heat 


HE KELSE 


WARM AIR GEN coe 
Y. 


Mark Registered) 


306 James Street, Syracuse, N 








Alfred Hahn, Architect 


27 Kelsey Warm Air Generator 


And it does all of this so efficiently that 
the cost of heating is kept down to a min- 
imum, while the cost of up-keep is prac- 
tically nothing. The heavy, durable con- 
struction of the Kelsey, with its unique 
zig-zag tubes, will continue to deliver 
Kelsey Health Heat for a lifetime. 


We will gladly give you full informa- 
tion about the Kelsey, and our Engineer- 
ing Department will furnish detailed 
plans to meet your particular needs. 


Boston (9) Office 
405-H P. O. Sq. Bldg. 





Rey gistered 
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WA Broad Wide Table 
Tep — Kemovable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
brawer— Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undersbelves — *‘Seien- 
tifieally Silent” —Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 
A piece of fur- 





D cdupination PRODUCTS CQ. 
504-F Cunard Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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IT SERVES YOUR HOME | 
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SHACKLED YOUTH epwaro’ycomans 


If we shared even fractionally the wealth of the much 
mentioned Croesus, we would buy up several editions of 
this book and send a copy to every city, county and 
state superintendent of schools and somehow make them 


$1 


feel obligated to read it.— Detroit Free Press. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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Carry on! 


Build a Home This Year Instead of Next! 


Send ten cents for circulars of all our House Plans 


The ‘‘Prize House’’ 


READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 


will be sure to please you 


- 8 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON (17), MASS. 
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cessity rather than an ornament, keep it down 
in size, but not in amount of light given out. 
It may seem best in cases where an old lantern 
has been used for the fixture, or an ornamental 
fixture, to place it beside, rather than over, the 
door opening. In such a case, one lantern or 
fixture is better than two. 

Upstairs, in the bedrooms, be sure you know 
pretty well where the various pieces of furnj- 
ture are to go before you decide on your outlets, 
A good deal of the comfort of your rooms as 
bedrooms will depend on such foresight. For 
instance, if you use dressing-table, chiffonier, 
or bureau, plan for enough light and for light 
at both sides. This is an important detail, 
Central lights are, of course, often added in 
bedrooms to give more, and a more general 
lighting. But we are planning for asmall house, 
in which the rooms are not apt to be large 
cnough to require this additional lighting, so 
why include it. If the switch is not just inside 
of the bedroom door, it is a good idea to adda 
single bracket, easily reached, near the en- 
trance door. This is a mere matter of con- 
venience, rather than necessity or decoration. 
A bed-side light or a light over the head of the 
bed makes for pleasure and in case of sickness 
it is often a real aid. The little bed-side drop- 
lights are, of course, more decorative, and 
can be shaded with material and in color to 
blend with the hangings of the room. Don’t 
make them too ornate or fussy. They then be- 
come a nuisance on the bed-side table. Sim- 
plicity in lighting is beauty. And over-elab- 
orate shades and fixtures are not things of 
beauty. They are much more likely toturn into 
dust-catchers, and are to be avoided as such. 

Have your bathroom switch near the en- 
trance door, — preferably just inside and at 
the right, — at a convenient height. For the 
outlet or outlets, have them on either side of 
your mirror and over the bowl. This arrange- 
ment proves practical and convenient. Here 
the man of the house has to shave on a dark 
morning as well as a bright one, and he will ap- 
preciate the comfort of this planning. 

For the hall upstairs, and for the possible 
third-floor stairway, use the same principle as 
for your cellar stairs. Have the light where it 
is needed, and have it sufficient for the space. 

We now have the closets to consider. If 
the closets are deep, or if they are not given 
light from a window, equip them with a single 
light. Generally speaking, a single droplight 
from the ceiling is good for a closet, especially 
if it has shelves or drawers. Have the lamp 
cord long and a hook on each shelf or here and 
there in the closet, so the light can be hung at 
various angles for emergency or a rapid hunt 
through a set of shelves. The arrangement 
whereby a light is thrown on with the opening 
of a closet door, is a nice little luxury but 
hardly to be warranted in expense for a small, 
unpretentious house. 

If the small house includes a sleeping-porch, 
a wee living-porch, a dining-porch, it must be 
lighted. The light does not need to be expen- 
sive. A good, solid fixture that will stand the 
weather best, is the thing to consider. If the 
house has a living-porch and it is used in the 
evening as a place for reading or sewing, a 
drop-light coming down over the table is best 
and most attractive. If the porch has wicker 
or rustic furnishings, let the same scheme be 
followed in your lamp or lighting. 

Finally, let simplicity of selection go hand- 
in-hand with the practical in arrangement. 
Pass by the ornate and highly colored, no 
matter how desirable they may seem at the 
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Sollie Arronson, Owner 
Errdman & Barnett, Architects 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


It Protects a Home 
and Makes it Beautiful 


Bay State Brick and Cement Coating 
serves a two-fold purpose for all houses 
of brick, cement, and stucco. 


It imparts a rich, dignified beauty 
that makes a home truly distinctive. 
And it protects a home by waterproof- 
ing it. 

For Bay State Brick and Cement 
Coating finds every pore and crevice, 
and permanently seals them against 
dampness. The hardest rain cannot 
beat through a Bay State coated wall. 
This beautiful finish lasts for years. 


It comes in white and a complete 
range of colors. Let us send you 
samples of your favorite tint. Booklet 
No. 17 is illustrated with homes made 
beautiful with Bay State. Write for 
Booklet and samples today. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 
Boston, Mass. 


New York Office 
Architects’ Bldg. 


Philadelphia Office 
1524 Chestnut St. 


THE BAY STATER 


BAY STATE 


Brick and Cement Coating 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


(Tor Everlasting Economy) 


Most for the Money 


Perhaps you are one of those who think Oak Flooring is only for 
mansions. You believe that Oak could not combine, as it does, 
sO many advantages — greater durability, cleanliness, beauty and 
elegance — without being costly. 


The fact is, Oak costs Jess than ordinary flooring, with carpets. 
And more money is often spent on a floor lamp, a chair or sofa, than 
it would take to floor a room with Oak. A special thickness (34 of 
an inch) is made for laying over old floors, by the way, at small cost. 


Ask any dealer for prices. Or write for our three free booklets, in 














colors. They give you the real facts about Oak Flooring. 


OAK FLOORING 722LAUN. 


| OAK 


1046 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. = 
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The Amenities of Book-Collecting 
By A. Edward Newton 


We ramble with the author through auction 
rooms and bookstores of London, New York and 
Philadelphia, meet noted booksellers, and learn 
much of the process, ethics and delights of book- 
collecting. Illustrated from Mr. Newton’s re- 
markable collection. Third large edition. $4.00 





‘‘To add a library to a house is to give that house a soul”’ 


Notable Atlantic Books 


A Magnificent Farce and Other Diversions of a Book-Collector 
By A. Edward Newton, author of “The Amenities of Book-Collecting” 


Mr. Newton's store of interesting adventures in the 
quest of rare books seems inexhaustible, and again he 
gives delightful glimpses of famous writers, collectors 
and booksellers, Profusely illustrated from the author's 
remarkable collection, First Edition sold on publication. 
Second Edition Ready. $4.00 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC., Boston (17), Mass. 





An American Idyll 
By Cornelia Stratton Parker 


“If you admire ‘strong men and true,’ if you 
enjoy biography, if you like love stories, if na- 
iveté appeals to you, if a tale of happiness well 
told brings you pleasure, then this book belongs 
on your reading list.”’ 

Seventh large impression. $1.75 
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VY HEN aman sings 
at his work his heart 
pulses in harmony 
with the eternally 
vibrant purpose of 


life—Service. Then 
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Tr it be an industry 
that goes singing to its 
task then does its mer- 
chandise embody the 
joy and beauty of 
worth and perform- 





does the mind shape 
thoughts and the hand 
shape things unmarred 
by discord. 


S this nation has progressed and prospered 

she has burst into songs of fealty and love 

of principle. For over a century, Seth Thomas, 

with rhythmic hands, has kept the time of her 
melodies. 


When in 1814 the flame of “The Star 
Spangled Banner” kindled in the soul of 
Francis Scott Key, Seth Thomas graced the 
colonial mantel in many a “home of the brave.” 


“Home Sweet Home,” written in 1823, is 
tender with thoughts of a quiet hearthside, 
and a peacefully tick-tocking Seth Thomas 
that seems to say, “Now that we’re all here 
let’s have a good visit.” 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY 
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ance. Seth Thomas 
Clocks are a song of 
absolute sincerity 
materialized. 


When the Rev. Samuel F. Smith composed 
“America” in 1830, “from every mountain 
side” echoed the voices of Seth Thomases se- 
renely intoning in the hamlets of the valleys. 


In 1861 their richly sonorous chimes caught 
the step and marched on with the refrain of 
Julia Ward Howe’s immortal “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” 


Whatever appreciation of the joy of Ser- 
vice, whatever of integrity of performance, 
whatever of artistic expression has been re- 
vealed to the craft of clock making Seth 
Thomas workmen have symbolized in Seth 
Thomas Clocks. 
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THE LITTLE GALLERY 


4 EAST 48TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


GIFTS OF DISTINCTION 
IN 
VENETIAN GLASS 
ITALIAN AND SPANISH 
LINENS AND POTTERY 
HANDWROUGHT SILVER 


HAND-FORGED IRON ASH RECEIVER 
WITH GLASS TRAY, $10.00 











ZODIAC TOWN 


By NANCY BYRD TURNER 


HIS is a book that children will love, both 

for its verses and for the prose that binds 
them together. Miss Turner is editor of the 
Children’s Page in the Youth’s Companion. 
Miss Winifred Bromhall, curator of the Chil- 
dren’s Art Centre at the South End Music 
School in Boston, contributes the delightful 
illustrations, $1.50 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INc. 
8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 














The subjects are, briefly, as follows: 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL LANTERN SLIDES 


The Readers’ Service Department of THE House BEAvTIFUL has prepared five excellent collections 
of slides, with accompanying lectures, on subjects pertaining to House Building and Decorating. 


Collection A—50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection B—50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection C—50 slides on Exteriors and House Plans 
Collection D—50 slides on The Town Beautiful 
Collection E—50 slides on Building a House 
Write to Readers’ Service for illustrated leaflet giving renting rates and full particulars. 


READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


BOSTON (17), MASSACHUSETTS 
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moment. The fixture that does not offend you 
now, after thoughtful selection and elimination, 
should be a thing of beauty to you five years, 
ten years, hence. 


The wrought-iron lamp and wall-bracket are 
well placed in this ball of a small house. 


We have a small house in mind, and it 
needs small, simple treatment, not by any 
means cheap or careless. Perhaps, on the con- 
trary, it needs much more careful treatment 
to achieve a result that will fit in well with the 
whole and that will wear well as the house 
settles down into a home. 


Garden and Orchard 


(Continued from page 390) 


flower jars when they are brought into the 
light for the development of the flowers. From 
these also it is easy to transfer the rooted bulbs 
into almost any sort of receptacle which one 
may wish to use. 

The great genus Narcissus is divided prim- 
arily, so far as the bulbs are concerned, into 
two groups: the many-flowered and the single- 
flowered. Among the many-flowered Narcissi, 
the Paper-White variety is one of the earliest, 
and doubtless the most popular. Bulbs potted 
in November will blossom by Christmas-time, 
and it is not even necessary to set them away 
in a cold room for root development provided 
the room in which they are kept does not get 
too warm. Other varieties in this group in- 
clude Gloriosa, which has a large truss of pure 
white flowers with orange cups that give the 
blossoms great distinction. The Soleil d’Or is a 
sturdy yellow variety with orange cup. Mont 
Cenis is another white variety, with citron- 
yellow cup, which is said to be especially good 
for forcing. 

The French-Roman hyacinths have been 
rather more difficult to get since the beginning 
of the war than previously, but some of the 
dealers are now offering them in limited supply. 
They are desirable because of their earliness 
and the ease with which they may be forced in- 
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EE 
Beauty that Satisfies 


That spirit of liveableness — so characteristic of the charm- 
ing small houses of America—is enhanced by this delightful 
application of “ CREO-DIPT” Thatch Roof. 

And this compelling artistry and beauty in a small home need cost no 
more than if built carelessly of ordinary materials. 

No other building material offers such economy as “CREO-DIPT” 
Stained Shingles for side walls as well as roofs. 


Send today for Portfolio of Fifty Large Photographs of Homes by Prominent Ar- 
chitects as well as color samples. Ask about 24-inch Dixie White Side Walls 
for the true Colonial white effect. 

Have your architect write for specification sheet on Thatch Roofs. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc. 
1077 Oliver St. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


“Creo-Dipt’’ Thatch Roof 
on Smal! House on Shantz 
Platte Development. Archt. 
Louis Lott, Dayton, Ohio. 
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What Makes the 
House Beautiful 


Edited by 
HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 





@ This book has a very practical as well as an 
esthetic value to those who are building or remod- 
eling. It is a collection of excellent illustrations 
and carefully made measured drawings of archi- 
tectural details, accompanied by explanatory text. 
Among the subjects treated are entrance doorways, 
inside finish, stairways, bookcases, fireplaces and 
mantels, closets, kitchens, and corner cupboards. 
No one of the measured drawings could be made 
up by an architect for less than twice the price of 
the book itself. $3.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PREss, INC. H.B, II-21 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $-_-.....-.----- es copies = 
Wuat Makes THE HousE BEAUTIFUL = 
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shop leisurely at home 
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To-day more than 150,000 families are saving time, health and money by 
doing their Gift Shopping by mail, at the famous old Salem house of Daniel 
Low & Co., established more than half a century ago. 

The Daniel Low 168-page “‘ Gift Book’’ is sent free on request. It con- 
tains illustrations and full descriptions of hundreds of unusual gifts, remarkable 
for their variety, good taste and value. Use this book to shop AT HOME, at 
the very lowest prices for good merchandise. THE CLEVEREST AND 
MOST ORIGINAL GIFTS WILL BE FOUND ON ITS MANY PAGES. 









Pie Plate— Sheffield 
Reproduction, Pyrex lining, diam. 9% in. 
F1994 3.85 J 5185 Pie Server, length 
== Sterling Handle 1.50. Two special 

ues. 





Dutch Silver 
A useful reproduction for 
bonbons, butter or lemons, 


iam. 44 in. 
F1992 1.65 










Holly 
Candlestick 

of hand-painted metal 

with twisted re 

Christmas Candle, 

6} inches high N291 





—" table set of 4 Colonial 
; Candlestick 
polished brass, 


% 
in. high with eight 





St. Christopher 








glass prisms Z523 


5 2 ‘otects your automobile. : 
Mother Goose Doll eavily hear lated medal-  -00 pair. 
with four aprons of different ion of Patron Saint of Trav- 
as — t eg elers. to screw on instrument 
se oe N1097 1.56 verse board. A delightful idea 
- . much used abroad. Diam. 
1} in. $590 1.00 —_—™ 


Clearsite 

Thermometer 
so easy to read, reminding one to keep the 
heat down toahealthy temperatureandso 
save coal Z210 dull brass, 5 in. dial 2.00 





—" 
Bethlenem 
Incense 
Gift package of old 
time Frankincense 
and Myrrh, 3 inches 
high, directions for 
burning N159 .35 


Complete Writing Case 
Has letter paper, pockets for 
envelopes and letters, pen 





loop, leather-covered, indexed 
address book, and calendar. 
Fine leather, silk lined, 5x7} 
in. L648 2.75 


* DONT: 
PARK HERE 


Telephone Maiden 
Charming cover of rose or blue silk, French trimming 
and china head— Ingenious clasp holds securely. Un- 
necessary to remove when talking. Complete with 
skirt N2588 4.00 Without skirt, to cover yourself 
N2589 2.00 











Don’t 
Park Here 
: at the busy 
Barometer Flower ———— Auto Clean-up Kit man’s desk. 
Blossoms as the weather. Pyrex Casserole so necessary for motoring. Newest and 
Pink when stormy, blue Sheffield reproduction, Real leather case, 10 in. most clever 
for clear. In tiny pot,  daintily pierced, 8 in. oval long, with fine whisk broom, metal paper 
boxed verse, 5} in. high § Pyrex lining. Special price soap box and towel in weight, 5 in. 
N246 .50 F1996 5.00 pocket L1148 2.25 high N2585 .6 


Send for the ‘‘Gift Book’? to-day—free 
Fill in the coupon below and see how easy it is to shop from our 168-page 
“‘Gift Book’’ with its many suggestions and much saving this Christ- 
mas. Unusual display of jewelry, silver, leather goods and novelties. 
We prepay charges. Satisfaction and safe delivery guaranteed. 


Valuable information about diamonds given in 
the Daniel Low DIAMOND BOOK. Write for it 
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Danie Low & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


280 TOWN HOUSE SQUARE 
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does the mind shape 
thoughts and the hand 
shape things unmarred 
by discord. 


S this nation has progressed and prospered 

she has burst into songs of fealty and love 

of principle. For over a century, Seth Thomas, 

with rhythmic hands, has kept the time of her 
melodies. 


When in 1814 the flame of “The Star 
Spangled Banner” kindled in the soul of 
Francis Scott Key, Seth Thomas graced the 
colonial mantel in many a “home of the brave.” 


“Home Sweet Home,” written in 1823, is 
tender with thoughts of a quiet hearthside, 
and a peacefully tick-tocking Seth Thomas 
that seems to say, “Now that we’re all here 
let’s have a good visit.” 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK rere 
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ance. Seth Thomas 
Clocks are a song of 
absolute sincerity 
materialized. 


When the Rev. Samuel F. Smith composed 
“America” in 1830, “from every mountain 
side” echoed the voices of Seth Thomases se- 
renely intoning in the hamlets of the valleys. 


In 1861 their richly sonorous chimes caught 
the step and marched on with the refrain of 
Julia Ward Howe’s immortal “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” 


Whatever appreciation of the joy of Ser- 
vice, whatever of integrity of performance, 
whatever of artistic expression has been re- 
vealed to the craft of clock making Seth 
Thomas workmen have symbolized in Seth 
Thomas Clocks. 
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HIS is a book that children will love, both 
for its verses and for the prose that binds 
them together. Miss Turner is editor of the 
Children’s Page in the Youth’s Companion. 
Miss Winifred Bromhall, curator of the Chil- 
dren’s Art Centre at the South End Music 
School in Boston, contributes the delightful 
illustrations, $1.50 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL LANTERN SLIDES 


The Readers’ Service Department of THE House BEAvuTIFUL has prepared five excellent collections 
of slides, with accompanying lectures, on subjects pertaining to House Building and Decorating. 


Collection A—50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection B—50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection C—50 slides on Exteriors and House Plans 
Collection D—50 slides on The Town Beautiful 
Collection E—50 slides on Building a House 
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moment. The fixture that does not offend you 
now, after thoughtful selection and elimination, 
should be a thing of beauty to you five years, 
ten years, hence. 








The wrought-iron lamp and wall-bracket are 
well placed in this ball of a small house. 


We have a small house in mind, and it 
needs small, simple treatment, not by any 
means cheap or careless. Perhaps, on the con- 
trary, it needs much more careful treatment 
to achieve a result that will fit in well with the 
whole and that will wear well as the house 
settles down into a home. 


Garden and Orchard 


(Continued from page 390) 


flower jars when they are brought into the 
light for the development of the flowers. From 
these also it is easy to transfer the rooted bulbs 
into almost any sort of receptacle which one 
may wish to use. 

The great genus Narcissus is divided prim- 
arily, so far as the bulbs are concerned, into 
two groups: the many-flowered and the single- 
flowered. Among the many-flowered Narcissi, 
the Paper-White variety is one of the earliest, 
and doubtless the most popular. Bulbs potted 
in November will blossom by Christmas-time, 
and it is not even necessary to set them away 
in a cold room for root development provided 
the room in which they are kept does not get 
too warm. Other varieties in this group in- 
clude Gloriosa, which has a large truss of pure 
white flowers with orange cups that give the 
blossoms great distinction. The Soleil d’Or is a 
sturdy yellow variety with orange cup. Mont 
Cenis is another white variety, with citron- 
yellow cup, which is said to be especially good 
for forcing. 

The French-Roman hyacinths have been 
rather more difficult to get since the beginning 
of the war than previously, but some of the 
dealers are now offering them in limited supply. 
They are desirable because of their earliness 
and the ease with which they may be forced in- 
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NDC I 
Beauty that Satisfies 


That spirit of liveableness — so characteristic of the charm- 
ing small houses of America—is enhanced by this delightful 
application of “ CREO-DIPT” Thatch Roof. 


And this compelling artistry and beauty in a small home need cost no 
more than if built carelessly of ordinary materials. 

No other building material offers such economy as “CREO-DIPT” 
Stained Shingles for side walls as well as roofs. 


Send today for Portfolio of Fifty Large Photographs of Homes by Prominent Ar- 
chitects as well as color samples. Ask about 24-inch Dixie White Side Walls 
for the true Colonial white effect. 

Have your architect write for specification sheet on Thatch Roofs. 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc. 
1077 Oliver St. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


“Creo-Dipt’’ Thatch Roof 
on Smal! House on Shantz 
Platte Development. Archt. 
Louis Lott, Dayton, Ohio. 
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What Makes the 
House Beautiful 


Edited by 
HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 





@ This book has a very practical as well as an 
esthetic value to those who are building or remod- 
eling. It is a collection of excellent illustrations 
and carefully made measured drawings of archi- 
tectural details, accompanied by explanatory text. 
Among the subjects treated are entrance doorways, 
inside finish, stairways, bookcases, fireplaces and 
mantels, closets, kitchens, and corner cupboards. 
No one of the measured drawings could be made 
up by an architect for less than twice the price of 
the book itself. $3.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PREss, INC. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $_-.....-.---for.....-.-.--- copies 


Wuat Makes Tue House BEAUTIFUL 
ia vein icininetiabbasdenes 
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ti nusual Gifts 
¢% Tatstiwa tempt home ~. 
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To-day more than 150,000 families are saving time, health and money by 
doing their Gift Shopping by mail, at the famous old Salem house of Daniel 
Low & Co., established more than half a century ago. 

The Daniel Low 168-page ‘‘ Gift Book’’ is sent free on request. It con- 
tains illustrations and full descriptions of hundreds of unusual gifts, remarkable 
for their variety, good taste and value. Use this book to shop AT HOME, at 
the very lowest prices for good merchandise. THE CLEVEREST AND 
MOST ORIGINAL GIFTS WILL BE FOUND ON ITS MANY PAGES. 










Pie Plate— Sheffield 


Dutch Silver ey Pyrex lining, diam. 9} in. 






A useful reproduction for F1994 3.85 J 5185 Pie ~e. length 
bonbons, butter or beens, 10 in., Sterling Handle 1.50. Two special 
diam. 4} i values. 
F1992 1. 65 















Holly 
Candlestick 

of hand-painted metal 
with twisted red 
Christmas Candle, 
6} inches high N291 
-55 For table set of 4 
2.00 





Prism 
Colonial 
Candlestick 

lished brass, 9} 
] high with eight 
glass prisms Z523 

00 pair. 





St. Christopher 
protects your automobile. 
Heavily silver plated medal- 
lion of Patron Saint of Trav- 
elers, to serew on instrument 
boa: A delightful idea 
much used abroad. Diam. 
1} in. S590 1.00 





Mother Goose Doll 
with four aprons of different 
printed rhymes. Aderably 
dressed, 9 in. tall, verse 
boxed N1097 1.50 


Clearsite 

Thermometer 
so easy to read, reminding one to keep the 
heat down toa healthy temperatureandso 
save coal Z210 dull brass, 5 in. dial 2.00 








Bethlenem 
Incense 
Gift package of old 
time Frankincense 
and Myrrh, 3 inches 
high, directions for 
burning N159 .35 





Complete Writing Case 
Has letter paper, pockets for 





envelopes and letters, pen 

loop, leather-covered, indexed 

gym a — calendar. Telephone Maiden * DONT: 
Fine leather, silk lined, 5} x74 Charming cover of rose or blue silk, French trimming PARK HERE 
in. L648 2.75 and china head— Ingenious clasp holds securely. Un- : : 


necessary to remove when talking. Complete with 
skirt N2588 4.00 Without skirt, to cover yourself 
N2589 2.00 






















Park Here 

at the busy 

Barometer Flower a Auto Clean-up Kit man’s desk. 
Blossoms as the weather. Pyrex Casserole so necessary for motoring. Newest and 
Pink when stormy, blue Sheffield reproduction, Real leather case, 10 in. most clever 
for clear. In tiny pot, daintily pierced, 8 in. oval long, with fine whisk broom, metal paper 
boxed verse, 5} in. high © Pyrex lining. Special price soap box and towel in weight, 5 in. 
N246 .50 996 5. pocket L1148 2.25 high N2585 .69 


Send for the ‘‘Gift Book’’ to-day— free 
Fill in the coupon below and see how easy it is to shop from our 168-page 
“‘Gift Book’’ with its many suggestions and much saving this Christ- 
mas. Unusual display of jewelry, silver, leather goods and novelties. 
We prepay charges. Satisfaction and safe delivery guaranteed. 


Valuable information about diamonds given in 
the Daniel Low DIAMOND BOOK. Write for it 
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Dan “DANIEL Low & Co. 


280 TOWN HOUSE ‘SQUARE 
SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


<< 
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HE WHO USES CYPRESS LUMBER BUILDS BUT ONCE 


SO MANY PEOPLE KNOW 


so little about woods 
(and their relative values—How is it with you?) 


SO MANY PEOPLE THINK 


that “LUMBER IS LUMBER**—(How often do YOU 
specify the kind of wood you want used by your builder?) 


SO MANY PEOPLE BELIEVE 


that frequent Repair Bills are “‘ Necessary Evils? — 
that we believe we are doing a public service in informing you and other intelligent people on 


CYPRESS 


Q°*THE WOOD ETERNAL**) 
pomargin ag cn ag pre IRON joes HERE IS CYPRESS VS. WEATHER: 
u years ago, when Louisiana was a Frenc. 
Province, the Water Mains of New Orleans were A photograph of a CYPRESS SHINGLE 
CYrRES does, a8 rack ye a: tachee Gamnetes, from the Austen Homestead, Staten Island, N.Y. 
with a 5-in le engthwise. ese were ~ 5 
joined by short iron tubes, tapered at both ends. Not built in 1710, and at last ere Still _— 
many years ago these were replaced by the most modern _ pied by descendants of its original builders, with 
system. Below is a photograph of a section of one the original CYPRESS roof practically intact 


of the CYPRESS mains just as it was dug up—as sound 
“*He who uses CYPRESS builds but once.?? 





as ever after over 100 years’ contact with wet earth. 
Below is a photograph 


of one of the iron con- 
nections just as dug up 
—most of them rusted 
past all usefulness. 


CYPRESS is in truth “‘the wood eternal.’’ If you are putting upa palaceora 
pasture-fence, and want to build it ‘*FOR KEEPS’’—USE CYPRESS. 


There is_a liberal education (and a wonderful INVESTMENT value for you) in the CYPRESS POCKET 
LIBRARY—43 volumes ai] without cost on all phases of building and home carpentry —some with plans 
for CYPRESS bungalows and other delightful things. Vol. 1 (free) tells all about it. Good idea to send for it. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1206 Poydras Building, New Orleans, Louisiana, or 1206 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Florida 


INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER @@S A \E/ 
DEALER'S. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY MNSA 
‘ _ Penta reone 



































From a space 
wx— | 2348 


e advertiser REPLIES 
ved an 
of 196 replies every month of 1920. 











UTIFUL readers respond to advertisements. 
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to bloom. They blossom almost as soon as the 
Paper-White Narcissus, but give an entirely 
different type of floral beauty. The roots will 
develop sufficiently in three weeks of coolness 
for the bulbs to be brought to the light, and 
the flowers will appear two or three weeks 
later. The white varieties are the ones most 
easily obtained. 

The true daffodils, with their large single 
trumpets, are in many respects the most at- 
tractive flowers in the whole group. There is a 
beauty in their forms and colors which appeals 
to everyone, and they are so easily grown that 
anyone may have them for display. More than 
thirty varieties of Trumpet daffodils are com- 
monly offered by American dealers. These are 
easily arranged in three groups, according to 
the coloring of perianth and crown, namely, 
the ‘all-yellow’ sorts, in which both perianth 
and crown are yellow; the ‘all-white’ sorts, in 
which both perianth and crown are white, or 
nearly so, and the bi-color or ‘white-winged’ 
group, in which the perinath is white and the 
trumpet yellow. 

As a rule, the earlier sorts in each group are 
most easily grown indoors, as one gets the blos- 
soms sooner than with the later ones. But, if 
the bulbs are healthy, and the temperature 
after the plants are brought to the light not too 
high, practically all of them can be forced 
successfully. 

Perhaps the most distinctive flower display 
that one may get from the use of spring-flower- 
ing bulbs for winter bloom is made by the 
Dutch hyacinths when grown in water or in 
attractive hyacinth glasses. The flowers are 
borne in beautiful masses of delightful colors 
and have a fragrance which appeals to every- 
one. While these bulbs may be grown success- 
fully in soil as well as in the prepared fibre, 
they are especially adapted to growing in water. 
This is a simple process, although some ex- 
perience is generally necessary before one se- 
cures uniform success. The essential thing is 
to place a good-sized bulb in a receptacle hold- 
ing water in such a position that the bottom of 
the bulb is in contact with the water. Then 
put the combination away in a cool dark place 
for six or eight weeks in order that the roots 
may develop in advance of the leaves. If the 
water evaporates, add more to keep the contact 
up. When the roots are well grown and the 
crown of leaves has broken apart, bring the 
plants to the light of the living-room. Prob- 
ably the commonest cause of failure is that of 
bringing the plants out before the leaf-crown 
breaks. These hyacinths may be grown more 
easily, perhaps, in the special hyacinth glasses 
which are commonly used by dealers, but they 
also may be grown in attractive flower-jars. 

The single hyacinths may also be grown in- 
doors in earth, utilizing any good loamy soil, 
held in flower-pots or boxes of almost any sort. 
The cheapest and most satisfactory receptacles, 
however, are the paper flower-pots, because 
they occupy so little room, and may be set in- 
side of window-boxes or flower-jars to such 
great advantage. An ordinary bulb develops 
perfectly in a three-inch paper pot, or three 
bulbs in a four-inch paper pot. In growing 
these in earth, it is only necessary to plant the 
bulbs in November. Press them down in the 
soil so that the bulb will not be pushed up as 
the roots develop, water thoroughly, and then 
place away in a cool, dark basement for about 
two months. During this time, the soil must 
be kept moist by occasional watering. 

As the leaf crowns break apart, the bulbs 
may be brought into the light and warmth of a 
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WATER 


AT LOWEST 
POSSIBLE COST 
ys 









Have constant supply of uniformly 
hot water, all during heating season, by 
connecting an Excelso Water Heater on 
outside of steam or vapor boiler. 


Replaces ir.efficient fire-pot coil. Boil- 
ing water from boiler heats supply of house- 
hold water. Heater soon pays for itself. 





Thousands in use. Requires no atten- 
tion. If plumber can’t supply write for 
full particulars. Endorsed and sold by 
all boiler manufacturers. 





Guaranteed satisfactory or 


54 VE cost of gas or other fuel ! ig i ‘ 











money back. 


CEL 


EXCELSO SPECIALTY WORKS 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


132 CLINTON STREET 


























Is Your House a Home? 


@ The site may be ideal, the architectural arrange- 
ment and details may be perfect, the heating and 
lighting system all that can be desired, but is your 
house a home? 

@ The answer lies in the interior decorations. 

@ Homes that have that “ lived-in look,” that fairly 
radiate comfort and cheer, do not just “ happen.” 
They are the result of careful and discriminating 
taste in decorations. | 
q If you are concerned with the important problems 
of draperies, rugs, and furniture, you will find val- 
uable assistance in a new book, entitled 


INSIDE THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


By HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 


@ Miss Peabody is editor of two popular books derived from The 
House Beautiful, Homemakers’ Questions aND Answers and 
Wuat Makes tHe House Beavutirut. Her new volume con- 
tains many skilful designs for interior furnishings presented in 
most attractive form. 

G Among the chapter subjects are The Hospitable Hall, Making the 
Living-Room Livable, Curtains and Hangings, Books and Their 





Placing, Pictures and Wall Hangings, and many others. $3.00 
H. B. 11-21 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc., 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $ for copies 


INSIDE THE House BEAUTIFUL 


Address...-. 
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Halt the 
Soiling Fingers 
of Greasy Kitchen Fumes 


The ILG Kitchen Ventilator 
drains the kitchen of foul air 
moisture and heavy atmosphere 


RIVE out those greasy kitchen fumes that 
float through your home, smutting your cur- 
tains and draperies, and laying an injurious film on 
furniture, pictures, walls. etc. 
You can eliminate these labor making evils, and at 


the same time make the atmosphere in your kitchen 
clean, fresh and invigorating by installing an 





The ILG Kitchen Ventilator is easily installed in 
wall opening or part of window. A comfort 
every home can afford. Connects with electric 
light socket. Costs less than a cent an hour to op- 
erate during cooking periods. 


The ILG is the only fully encloved, self- 
cooled motor fan made — used in thousands 
of homes, hotels, restaurants, offices, theatres, fac- 
tories, etc. Fully guaranteed. 


GO TODAY TO YOUR ELECTRICAL OR 
HARDWARE MERCHANT AND SEE 
THE ILG KITCHEN VENTILATOR IN 
OPERATION, OR WRITE US DIRECT 
FOR. ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE AND 
NAME OF NEAREST DEALER. 














FOR OFFICES - STORES 
FACTORIES « PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
RESTAURANTS “THEATRES: HOUSES 


ILATING CO. CHICAGO 
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Hil nT HAAALWLIAHUTHLIL |W moderately heated room, where most of the ' 
IN | | Sit gece ther benect bee Ge 
the most satisfactory ways to utilize them, is 
to set the pots in a narrow window-box, prefer- 
ably in a window that does not receive a great 
deal of direct sunshine. The plants may also be 
readily transferred from the paper pots into 
artistic jardiniéres. 
The tulips, on the whole, are less satisfac. 
tory for forcing in the home winter-garden 
than most of the other spring-flowering bulbs, 
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Summer or winter, spring or fall—the porch or living- 
room equipped with casement windows, which allow 
the maximum in light and ventilation, is the favored 
spot in any home. 





Hangers 

for AiR-Way multifold casement window 
—, a hardware provides for operation of the 
eT windows entirely from the inside. They 











Window Hardware may be quickly and easily opened or 

we closed to any desired opening, without 
AiR-Way Sun-Room : : ly P : They do not last very long in blossom, but the 
Windows interfering with screens or other obstacles. brilliance of their colors justifies one in plant- 
also ing a few bulbs for indoor use. It is advisable 
Garage Door Hangers Whether building or remodeling, ask to select only the single early tulips, of which 
for : : a score of varieties are offered in the leading 

your architect or builder to see that catalogues. 


Sliding, Folding Doors 








The crocuses, also, are interesting subjects 
for this use. They require a longer time for 
root development than most of the other bulbs 
and should also be left in the cold for at least 
eight weeks. They have the advantage of send- 
ing up several blossoms in succession, especially 
if one is careful to get the larger bulbs. 

Even if one’s pocketbook does not permit an 
| elaborate display of these bulbs from the sup- 
| ply houses, one need not despair of indoor 
beauty, for in the fields and woods there are 
many wild flowers which may be taken up and 
grown indoors successfully. November is 
doubtless the best month for collecting these 
woodland beauties, although it is desirable to = 
se ——s leave them in an open shed or some similar 
place for a few weeks in order that they may 


AiR-Way hardware is used. 





We want you to know all about AiR-Way. Write 
to-day for our latest descriptive catalogue H BC 4. 
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complete their resting period before being Ir 
THE EVERY-YEAR CALENDAR forced into bloom. The early-blooming sorts of 
wild flowers are most likely to yield success in 
FOR THE VEGETABLE GARDEN such experiments. The thick-rooted bloodroots 


are very easy to grow and the dainty colum- 
bines are also well worth collecting. Perhaps 
the most interesting and satisfactory of all 
our native kinds, however, are the thickened 

bulbs of the Jack-in-the-Pulpit, which are 
readily found along streams and the borders 
of damp woods. These may be brought in- 
doors and planted in almost any of the ways 
in which one plants ordinary bulbs. They will 
soon send up their interesting leaves and their 


By Frorence Tarr Eaton 





RS. EATON is an enthusiastic and skillful amateur gardener, 

who has turned her first-hand knowledge of practical gar- 

dening to good account for readers of THE HousE BEAUTIFUL and 

similar magazines, and now has condensed a great deal of experience 

in the raising of vegetables into the limits of twelve monthly 
calendar sheets of liberal size. 





$1.00 strange flowers, which will continue in good 
condition for a long time and furnish interest- 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC., 8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. ing objects for display. 
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Ce 
FIRELIGHT 
FAIRY BOOK 


By HENRY B. BESTON 


* 


“This book is not a re-telling of old 
fancies, but a brand-new, sure-enough 
fairy book, containing eleven of as 
delightful fairy stories as any child 
need ask for. I am sorry for the 
children who grew up too soon to 
know ‘The Firelight Fairy Book,’ by 
Henry B. Beston, with its beautiful 
pictures in color, by Maurice Day, 
and a toothsome Christmasy binding. 
These little stories are just what fairy 
tales should be—fresh, merry, poetic, 
full of color and incident; simply told, 
yet with distinction in the choice of 
words, and with no rubbed-in moral. 
It crowns, I think, the story-telling 





of the year.” 
(ABBIE FARWELL Brown) 


$3.00 
At all Booksellers or - 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS _ #-B. II-2t 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find for 


THE FIRELIGHT FAIRY BOOK 
Name 


Address 
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“The house of everyone is to him as his castle and 
fortress, as well for his defense as for his repose” 
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Gates Residence, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Marshall & Fox, Architects, Chicago 


When Planning a Home— 


durable than Indiana Limestone. It is 
entirely immune from deterioration 
by age or weather erosion and its 
beauty is permanent. 

And it is just as economical to build 
with this natural stone as with an 
imitation product. We suggest that 
you write this Association for infor- 
mation regarding Indiana Limestone 
and its practicability for home building. 


Your first thought should be to se- 
lect a material that will insure beauty, 
stability and immunity from fire. 


Home builders who select Indiana 
Limestone are assured of these essen- 
tials, for the real worth of this stone 
is evidenced by the consistent demand 
for it for more than half a century. 


There is no building material more 








Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
Box 777, Bedford, Indiana 





























“IT have written for fun, and my papers 





A MAGNIFICENT FARCE 


and Other Diversions of a Book-Collector. 


N this new volume the genial author of THE AMENITIES OF BOOK-COLLECTING adds to the story of his remarkable 
library, which is a constant source of interest to book-collectors everywhere 
books seems inexhaustible, and again he gives delightful glimpses of famous writ 


laugh loud. The loud laugh, in Goldsmith's phrase, bespeaks the vacant mind. 
unpleasant hour in turning my pages.” 


Limited and First Regular Editions sold on publication 1 

Second Edition now ready $4.00 1 THe ATLANTIC MONTHLY Press, INc., 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 

p “di w ; 2 
1 Gentleme Enclosed find for 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR ! 

' A MAGNIFICENT FARCE 
! 
' Name RE oO os od cag enawedeedmeeduemaas 


_ ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INc. 


By A. EDWARD NEWTON 





His store of interesting adventures in the quest of rare 


rs, collectors, and booksellers. Mr. Newton has said: 

should be read, if read at all, for the same purpose. Not that the reader will or is expected to 
But I venture to hope that the judicious will pass a not 

How well this hope is warranted, thousands of readers of his previous volume can testify. 




















T| Have Radiators 
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How to 


And Not Have 


Them in 











































Sight 


For example, instead o1 two tall 
radiators in different places in the 
room, why not one long low one, 
converted into a delightful window 
seat like this one. 

The seat is simplicity itself to 
make. 

As for the decorative Ferrosteel 











TUTTLE & BAILEY MFs Coa. 


2 WEST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Grille for the front; we can furnish 
that to you in a number of differ- 
ent designs. 

Or make them from special designs 
of your own. 

If you would have the full particu- 
lars, send for our information book- 
let called Radiator Enclosures. ' 
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of the WORLD 
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Suitable Designs of Iron Fence and Gates 
for town houses, suburban homes, country 
estates and all other properties. 

We invite correspondence with those who 
are interested. Estimates furnished. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders’ 
219 Stewart Block CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Sales and Construction Representatives 
in Principal Cities. 


WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 











DREER’S 


Hardy Perennial Phlox 


may be planted any time before the 
ground freezes. 


Dreer’s Autumn Catalogue 


offers a very select list of varieties which 
includes the most desirable colors. They 
succeed in almost any soil and position 
and flower for a long time; and they 
will continue growing and flower freely 
for many years. The Catalogue also 
gives a complete list of seasonable Seeds, 
Plants and Bulbs for outdoor Fall plant- 
ing, and includes many plants suitable 
for growing in the Window Garden and 
Conservatory. 


A copy of Dreer’s Autumn Catalogue 
will be mailed free to anyone mentioning 
this magazine. 

HENRY A. DREER 


714-16 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
































Recommended Books 


HE “Recommended Books” list will be sent to any address upon request. The 


Readers’ Service will fill cash orders for any book on this list. 


The books 


mentioned are on Architecture, Interior Decoration, Household Management, 
Gardening, and House Planning and Building. They have been examined, and are 


recommended by THE HousE BEAUTIFUL. 


Readers’ Service — House Beautiful Publishing Co. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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The Winter Window Garden 
By Annabel Morris Buchanan 


HAT bulbs shall I order for the house 
this winter?’ I inquire of the assem. 
bled family, as I sit with pencil and 

paper, conning various flower catalogues. 

Enthusiastic chorus: ‘Pink hyacinths!’ 
‘Yellow ones!’ ‘Tulips — those tall, droopy 
pink ones.’ ‘Big yellow daffodils!’ ‘Easter 
lilies!’ 

Bass obligato from the husbandman: ‘Rock 
lilies — those with clusters of little white flow- 
ers on tall stems, you grew in bowls of water 
last winter.’ 

I] smother a laugh at the thought of six foot 
Yucca, or ‘rock lily,’ growing in a shallow bowl 
of water, and write ‘Polyanthus narcissus, 
Paper-white,’ and ‘Chinese lily.” He means 
both. These are invaluable for early bloom, 
and exquisitely fragrant. They will bloom be- 
fore Thanksgiving, if set in bowls of water in 
September, two to six or eight of the ‘Paper- 
white’ to a bowl, with pebbles to support the 
bulbs. (One Chinese lily will fill a good-sized 
bowl.) They are very accommodating, re- 
quiring no other attention than being kept ina 
cool, dark place till the roots are two or three 
inches long, with the water kept just about to 
the base of the bulb. They will bloom from 
three to six weeks after planting, in either water 
or earth. If in a hurry for bloom, they may 
be brought at once to the light, omitting the 
dark-room process. They will even bloom ina 
warm room, where other bulbs might come 
‘blind,’ but will last much longer in a lower 
temperature. I have had them in flower four 
or five weeks in a cool north window. 

I have sometimes lifted narcissus from the 
pot or bowl just before blooming, and planted 
them in the window-boxes, where their clusters 
of delicate white or yellow blossoms made a 
pretty effect in all the greenery. As the flow- 
ers wither, the bulbs may be removed to make 
room for fresh ones. Of course, the bulbs may 
be planted directly in the box; but for a suc- 
cession of bloom I find it more satisfactory to 
transplant from the pots as | need them. 

There are several other varieties of narcissus, 
or daffodils, that we must have. 

‘What were those big yellow flowers you 
took to so many sick people last winter?’ in- 
quires Junior. 

‘Emperor daffodils.’ We must have plenty 
of these bright-yellow trumpet daffodils: they 
are so graceful and cheerful looking, not only 
for sick-rooms, but on the dining-table, or 
wherever wanted. I write recklessly a gener- 
ous amount of them, including a few Empress 
—a beautiful variety with yellow trumpet 
and white petals. 

The Poet daffodils I love best of all the 
narcissus family: delicate fragrant white flow- 
ers with a little red rim around the centre — 
‘Poeticus ornatus,’ I write. Then we must have 
at least one or two pots of the old-fashioned 
sweet single jonquils, along with the improved 
varieties. One dozen bulbs will fill two five- 
inch pots. 

I write down a few of Leedsii White Lady, a 
medium trumpet daffodil, to try. There are so 
many splendid varieties listed of every class of 
bulb that it is rather bewildering to make a 
selection; but I have found from experience 
certain favorites which I grow every winter, 
with a few new kinds to try out. This year | 
must try the Rainbow-colored freesias, which 
come in exquisite shades of every color. 

‘Don’t forget the hyacinths,’ reminds Little 
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Your New Home— 
Will a Garbage Can Mar Its Beauty? 


HEN you build your home you won’t want an 

obnoxious garbage can on the rear porch or in 
the yard. Be sure your architect removes the need for 
one by including in his plans the Kernerator. 
This brick incinerator, which is built into the base of 
the chimney in the basement when the house is erected, 
disposes of all household waste — wilted flowers, broken 
crockery, tin cans, cardboard boxes, garbage. This 
material is dropped into the handy hopper door, located 
on the first floor in the flue, and at intervals it is lighted 
and burns itself up without odor. 
The Kernerator is convenient, safe, sanitary and eco- 
nomical. Costs nothing to operate since no coal, wood, 
gas or oil is required for fuel. Non-combustibles are 
dried and sterilized and 
later dropped into the 
ashpit. 

Ask your architect about 

the Kernerator and write 
for an interesting booklet 
we have just prepared, 
showing some of the fine 
homes in which it is 
installed. 


Kerner Incinerator Co. 
531 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


RNERATOR 
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Autumn Planting 
A UTUMN is fine for planting most kinds of deciduous Trees and 


Shrubs. The soil is yet warm, and plants set now are ready 
to start growing promptly in the Spring. You will be grate- 
ful for the quicker shade that Fall planting gives you, and for the 
greater promptness with which Shrubs screen ugly views, or develop 
into delightful border or specimen plantings. Remember the Spring 
gardening rush, and reduce it to a minimum by doing as much as you 
possibly can now. 
Now is the time, too, to fill your porch tubs with Evergreens ! 


Send for our Fall planting folder 


Moons Nurseries 


THE WM.H. MOON CO. 


MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


which is 1 mile from Trenton, Ns 
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ne W Irving Forge. inc 


hand forged 
« Golonial 
SS hardware. 


TRADE MARK 


W. Irving HARDWARE 
being HAND FORGED ex- 
presses something that no 
stock hardware, however 
ornate, during its factory 
conception, nor its entire 
store life has ever, even 


most remotely, felt. The W. Irving 


Thumb Latch 


For the good friend, ss 
No. 149 


**just crazy”’ over a new 


home, camp, or bungalow, Bi 

what more fitting, un- Christmas 
usual, and withal more Suggestion 
useful gift than a W. Irv- Unique 


ing Door Handle, Knocker, 
Shoe Scraper, Bell, Lan- 
tern or Toasting Fork? 


Write us or visit our shop 


3267328 East 38" St. New York Gily 


Telephone Murray fill 8536. 
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JRadiantfire 


NEW YORK 





we HUMPHREY 





What a wonderful convenience it is these fall evenings to turn on the gas 
and light a Radiantfire. No fussing with kindling; no ashes to clean up— 
just a delightful open fire that floods the room with heat and cheer. And 
it’s inexpensive and absolutely odorless! A style to harmonize with every 
interior. See them at your gas company or local dealer’s. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


KALAMAZOO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Sister; ‘I want those ’normous pale-pink ones,’ 
= ‘ I write ‘Jacques,’ a ‘’normous pale-pink’ 
2 exhibition hyacinth; and the husbandman in- 

4) 11 1] l 1] 0 YU 1 quires, ‘What were those deep bluish-purple 

. and yellow hyacinths that bloomed at the same 


time in the dining-room window-box with the 








Then Get This Valuable ferns and Wandering Jew?’ 

Country House Number FREE ™ King of the Blues’ and ‘King of Yellows,’ 
| They were lovely together, and we must have 
| HIS annual feature number of the Architectural the same combination again. As some hya- 
Record, our regular October issue, is devoted ex- cinths bloom much earlier than others, care 
| clusively to the American Country House of To-day. should be taken that those planted in the same 
The text is profusely illustrated with full page photographic repro- pot should be varieties that will bloom together, 
ductions of the exteriors of typical American country and suburban As the ‘exhibition,’ or first size named, 

homes, chosen from various states, and representing the work of hyacinths are rather too expensive for the 

over a score of prominent architects ; a great many full-page photo- famaily purse, ordered in the quantity we must 


graphs of representative Country House interiors, shown in detail, 
and numerous detailed drawings of floor plans, grounds and gardens. 
From this number you are surt to get ideas and suggestions which 


have for a succession of bloom all winter, | 
order some of each color from the ‘first size 











will help you haa — the practical problems of style, materials, mixed single’ varieties, ordering the colors 
a ere —_ separately to be able to combine them suc- 
| The Architectural Record is an artistic monthly magazine devoted to progress and practice in all constell Ss ones. We like onal 
| branches of architecture, with an average of 100 or more illustrations. Some houses are published in cessfully in pots or Oxes. e like single better 
each issue. In the advertising section are also described the latest and best building materials, as well than double hyacinths. It does not pay to or- 
as many of ad furnishings and spec ialties w hich add so much of comfort, convenience and value. der inferior bulbs; they are sure to be a dis- 
| S l Offer Subscribe now to start November, 1921, and we will send you FREE this valu- x 
pecia able Country House Number. Subscription price—for the present—$3.00 a year. appointment, and not worth their trouble. 
| inane anal tie anapan. aeoengely ‘Get some of those tiny little white hya- 
ieee sainaieinmearmien Manin. auitiineinadeenie Meneame - ahaeaadin I order Roman hyacinths. These are smaller 
H.B, I1-2 
_— wo lege np me, wie np — ST., poor ae pane an = é and much more graceful than the Dutch hya- 
Hnciosed 1S 33.00. ‘nter yearly subscription to start November, I92I, and sen ree your ober ountry ouse at cet " 6 : 
Number. (Add 60 cents for Canada, $1.00 for foreign.) cinths | have just ordered. They are the earliest 
Rs caa bionic en ae WES SES Poe oe ea aie le fa ee Oe Dee ine ee of all, too, blooming by Christmas. 
f ‘ | plant hyacinths in various ways: some 
Business or Profession ------- pe ere -Address --_- : siete cite eee es kee ee aa, . ° . ° 
directly in the window-boxes; some in bowls or 





glasses of water, like narcissus, for very early 
— bloom; and most of them in pots (one to a 
four- or five-inch pot, two or three in larger 
ones), keeping in the dark till I need them, 
then bringing them to a light, cool place till 
nearly ready to bloom, when they may be 
placed anywhere. If placed in full sunlight 
immediately after being in the dark, the bulbs 
will expand too soon and choke in the neck of 
the bulb. 

Plenty of time in the dark for rooting, and 
cool growth, are the two essentials for all of the 
bulbs, except a few like freesias, Chinese lilies, 
and Paper-white narcissus. The best plan I 

chistes ; have found is to pot them in ordinary garden 

poms rhe te Pr ecgond ogg cl, soil, with a little well-rotted manure, some time 

home. built of it, will cost only 5 per cent in September, and place in a trench in the 
more than if you used wood. : 

Radlett fin ih aaa iio ale garden, with coal ashes on the bottom of the 

5 years longer, anc 
have greater salability. trench for drainage and protection from,worms, 
covering pots with about six inches of earth. 
































Brick watls finished with Cabot’s Old Virginia White. 
James Roy Allen, architect, Chicago 


Owners find that Hollow Tile homes need less up- 


, 2 ee + 
keep, enjoy lower fire insurance rates, and call for little They av > in 3 Lede. 
Cabot CS) Old Virginia White paint. They are warm in winter and cool in summer. They may be brought im as needed, Roman 
The Soft, Brilliant “‘Whitewash-white” Effect, for Sei die nie: antilles: Solna Sain iti ie. hyacinths and Polyanthus narcissus first, in 
Wood, Brick, Stone or Stucco og — bed sautibel. a house plans, and about six weeks’ time; then Dutch hyacinths, 
Old V Whit t ht d l and handsom tells how to buy lot, finance work, let contracts, etc. . a i 

on ee del ak sel hats poops : Yours, free, with our compliments, for the asking. tulips, and-so-forth, which should root at least 
but never looks “‘painty."’ It has been so successful on - - . + ek > au > y > at & ore 

woodwork that architects are using it on brick, stone THE i. i on ae TILE eight weeks, then may be brought = at inter 
iy | f ) vals of every two weeks for succession. A cool 


and stucco with unique and beautiful results. 
Dept. 4111, Conway Bldg., Chicago, Ill. cellar will do very nicely instead of a trench; I 


ee a eee | have grown splendid flowers from bulbs kept 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists HOLLO W TILE in a big dry-goods box on the back porch, 
129 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. ; ss covered with a heavy rug. Hyacinths, narcis- 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco Re AROS Snnaniots Taree Simei | sus, and freesias may be simply kept in a cool, 
| dark closet till well rooted. 

| Now for the tulips. Again I am confronted 
by an imposing list, for all of which I yearn! I 
select a few yellow Duc Van Thol single tulips, 
By the earliest of all tobloom; the scarlet ones make 
T H E M UT i N EER S CHARLES BOARDMAN HAWES a brilliant pot. These smaller tulips look best 
Strikingly illustrated by George Varian. | in shallow bulb-pans, six bulbs to a six-inch 

pan. Of the double tulips, my favorite is 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 





























“A real sea yarn set back a century or more. It is a book written with a swing and go, windy of the high seas, full of i : 5 ig se ght 
the wild doings of those early days. The Island Princess sails from Salem to Canton, and hardly a leg of the long trip ‘Murillo’: at first this is rather disappointing, 

but has its own measure of excitement, danger and fun.””»—New York Times. $2.00 . ‘ é ‘ ° 
opening up white, rather small flowers; but ina 
~ natin domapgeeg str day or two they grow larger, and begin to cloud 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC., 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. desi 7 pore, 8 
AA PN SES A AE EI ALI ISTE SENET TEAS ROTOR AOE TIO SRR he over with an exquisite pink, the color deepen- 
Tue ATLANTIC MonTHLY PREssS, INC., 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass H. B. [I-21 ing and the flowers lasting for days, with a 
ee > ¢ “ -~ aD de = ar 1c 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find.........-..--.- for THE MUTINEERS. delicate fragrance. Crown of Gold, od rich 
yellow double tulip, is excellent. The ‘tall, 





a Ee eT RE Te Oe eR ee TT Address pain e apa me mae eames si pina dpeiiin tam ts ° ’ ae ® 
Ss “ A droopy pink’ tulip is one of the loveliest | have 
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Leavens Furniture 


Decorated to order 


you may select the pieces from a 
complete line of beautiful furniture 
—and have them decorated to suit your 
personal preference. 

Leavens design is unmistakably correct —distin- 


guished by its simple beauty. It adapts itself 
remarkably to any finish or decorative motif. 


The piece illustrated is Dressing 
Table, Hand Decorated. Write 
for Set No. 2 of Illustrations. 


WILLIAM. LEAVENS &£CO,” Inc. 


ANUFACTURE 


2 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON,MASS. 
































Reinga ee 


A Scholar’s Letters 
to a Young Lady 


Passages from the Later Correspondence of 
Francis James Child 


Mr. Gamaliel Bradford has written: — 
“These are the most adorable letters 
of Child, the most delightful. I am 
rather an epicure in letters, having made 
a business as well as a pleasure of them 
for a great many years, and I do not 
know of any American letters that are 
superior to these, if any equal. Do you 
realize how sweet they are, how human, 
how full of profound meaning and sig- 
nificance in their careless grace ?’ 


In a Limited Edition of only 
585 numbered copies, 6.00 


At all bookstores or 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INc. 


H. B, 11-21 
Tue ArLantic Monruty Press, INc. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find for 


A Scno.ar's Lerrers ro a Youna Lapy 


Name = 


Address 
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ever grown — ‘Clara Butt,’ one of the Dar- 
wins. ‘Baron de la Tonnaye’ is a beautiful, 
deep rose pink. ‘La Tulip Noire’ is a magnifi- 
cent deep maroon, almost black. These tall 
varieties force just as well as the others, but 
all the tulips should be kept in a cool place 
throughout their growth, and must not be 
brought to the light till about the last of Janu- 
ary. (Duc Van Thol tulips may be forced 
earlier.) 

Too much dry heat is fatal to most bulbs; if 
the buds are not blasted altogether, the blooms 
will be weak and inferior, and the plants likely 
to be infested with aphis, or green fly. About 
60 degrees is the best temperature, though 
many will bloom successfully in 70 degrees, or 
alittle higher. I set my pots in the bathtub for 
a daily spraying with cool water, which helps 
to keep off dust and aphis. If these latter ap- 
pear on any bulb, the pot should be at once re- 
moved from the others, as the aphis will spread 
rapidly. 

One of our favorite bulbs for the winter is 
crocus, ‘the harbinger of spring.’ Queen 
Wilhelmina varieties are splendid for the 
house. Black Knight, a deep purple, is one of 
my stand-bys. Crocus must be grown cool; 
they will not flower in a warm room. They 
look best in shallow pans, six or eight bulbs toa 
five-inch pan; or with a dozen or two in a shal- 
low box. 

Next come freesias. Purity, white, is the 
charming variety listed in every catalogue as 
inevitably as Achillea, the Pearl. Freesias are 
more trouble for me, than any other buibs | 
grow; they are invariably the ones to freeze, or 
dry out, or become hopelessly covered with 
aphis. Yet, in spite of everything, | always 
manage to have a few pots, which make up in 
beauty and fragrance for all their trouble. 
These do not have to be put away to form 
roots, though they may be so treated, and 
brought in as needed. 

I must have the colored freesias — but my 
list is already growing alarming: and there are 
scillas — dear little blue flowers; Babiana, that 
I have never tried; cyclamen; lilies of the val- 
ley —if procurable now. Sometimes, with a 
limited space for flowers, | have ordered only a 
few hyacinths, narcissus, and tulips; but this 
year | must have all my favorites. 

The Easter lily is again demanded. I order 
Lilium Harrisii, the Bermuda lily, which 
forces well. It is not difficult to grow in the 
house, if given several weeks to root, then kept 
cool while growing. When well rooted, it 
should be placed where it will get a good light 
on all sides; otherwise, it may grow like the 
first one | ever raised, which was in a corner 
where the light reached it from only one direc- 
tion. Frequent turnings, instead of keeping the 
stem straight, caused it to twist back and 
forth toward the light in a sort of cork-screw 
effect; so that when the poor thing finally at- 
tained its full growth, it somewhat resembled 
Aaron’s rod after it had been changed into a 
serpent! 

I run over my list hastily, casting an uneasy 
glance at the husbandman. The sum total 
looms as appallingly in my sight as the month’s 
grocery bill. The colored freesias, Babianas, 
scillas, et al, must go. After a few minutes of 
wild subtraction and substitution, | finally 
lean back in my chair with a virtuous sigh, 
having shortened the list by several dollars’ 
worth, and cut out several ‘compulsories.’ 

Next day, just before mailing, | add fur- 
tively, ‘Rainbow freesias: yellow, pink, blue, 
lavender.’ 




























K-86. Fish 
Globe and 
‘lower 
Holder filled 
with flower 
sprays. 13 
inches high 

$17.75 


Fontaine 


FLOWERS 
pte Vie with Nature’s finest 


blooms. Are Rear—to the 
eye and to the touch. In 
the fields they would deceive 
the bees. They are accepted 
for home decoration by the 
most discriminating. As 


K-69. Blue glazed pot- 
tery Compot— with 
assorted fruits $8.50 


E-156. Areca plant, vifte ‘ ——- 

Sick Gee gifts, Fontaine flowers and 

wooden container Fruits are ever welcome and 
$975 everlastingly beautiful. 


M-92. Novelty 
Willow Basket, 
assorted flower 
sprays, 24in- 
ches high 
$27.75 





A-183. Orange 
Plant in Jarden- 
ier. 30 inches 

$29.00 





Any of above articles sent on receipt of price. Catalog B on request. 


FONTAINE, INC., 273 5th Ave., New York 
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| METAL WEATHER Ag 


Ends Draughts, Dust 
and Coal Waste 


Save 25% to 50% of your fuel costs. 
Keep out draughts, dust and smoke. 
Stop rattling doors and windows. 
See how inexpensive to install in your building. 
Tell me the cost of equipping my building with 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips (check whether 
Home, Factory, Office Building, Church, School.) 
Doors 


Give number of outside 
Windows 


Name 


Address 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., 


Eng. Dept. J 


Detroit , Mich. 








WILD BROTHE 


By William Lyman 
Underw 


Strangest of True Stories from the North Woods 


Engagingly written and fully illustrated, this extra- 
ordinary story of human kindness is certain to take a 
distinctive place in the chronicles of human lore. $2.00 


At all Bookstores or 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INc. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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With Coupon, ONLY How to Make a Japanese 
Dish-Garden 


By Marion Brownfield 


422 







The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 
Dept. 76, New Kensington, Pa. (Orif youtive in Canada) 
lorthern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Enclosed find 60c (instamps or coin) for which send 
me prepaid seven-inch ** Wear-Ever’’ aluminum fry 
pan. (Enclose 80c for fry pan and cover.) Money 
to be eoteased if not satisfactory. Offer expires 









HE Japanese art of making a dish-garden 
or Hachi-Niwa is as unique as it is pictur- 












81, 1922. Good onl U S, and Canada, ° ae 
_ — esque. Imagine a miniature landscape per- 
SE hE ESN swsseuaeenteemoneshevensehbeeeeee P WEAR-EVER fectly carried out in a shallow dish or bowl 
ats f i measuring anywhere from six inches to two 

eee ween eee eeeeeeeeeeeeee ss BS s ALUMINUM ; apt j , 
: iin c feet, and you will know what the Japanese dish- 


garden is. No wonder it is called landscape 
gardening in a teaplate! Many of these tiny 
gardens can be set with perfect ease on a tea- 
tray. The idea, it is said, was borrowed from 
China. 

Such a miniature garden is particularly 
— charming for the porch, paved court, or win- 
; dow ledge, where growing green things are 
limited, or where winter cheer is desired. 

As far as possible, these tiny landscape gar- 
dens are reproductions of some admired bit of 
Japanese scenery, for all Japanese gardens of 
the real native type, large or small, are imita- 
tions of a natural landscape made supremely 
artistic by their clever ‘improvement of art 
over nature!’ 

For Americans the artistic possibilities of a 
dish-garden are great. Why cannot we carry 
out in the same way some beloved scene of our 
native landscape? On vacations and excur- 
sions into the country it is possible, not only to 
gather the inspiration for some exquisite scene 
from nature, but also to gather the materials 
to carry out a miniature landscape which we 
have enjoyed. 

Such things as moss of every variety, lich- 
ens, and tiny pebbles of various shapes and 
colorings are all part of a typical Japanese dish- 
garden, and quite easily obtained on a jaunt 
into the country. 

The correct dish to grow this kind of a gar- 
den in, Japanese style, consists of blue mottled 
or plain white china that measures approxi- 
mately eight by twelve inches, and is one inch 


9 2 
WYMAN'S deep. The shape of this shallow dish may be 


TRADE MARK 
MADE IN U.S.A. 








$1.10 Seven-inch This pan will prove that it will pay you to 
have a complete ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ equipment. 


“Wi E ” SEE the difference—FEEL the difference— 
e€ar- ver KNOW the difference—between ordinary 
aluminum utensils and ‘‘Wear-Ever’’. 


Aluminum F ry P an This introductory offer made for limited time only. 
THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. Dept. 76. NEW KENSINGTON, PA. 

























F YOU ENTERTAIN —or just want Good auings to Eat— 
you will find excellent suggestions in every copy of 


American Cookery 


A Domestic Science Magazine which tells you how to make and serve 





“Fruit Supreme” “Planked Steak" 
“Vanderbilt Salad” “Chicken a la King” 
How to select and cook your favorite dish, how to serve it and what 
to serve with it; forty or fifty choice and timely recipes in each number, 
many of them illustrated. 











amingham ‘Nurseries oval, round or square, but with the Japanese is 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS most often oval. 

- ; Damp earth makes the foundation for what- 

For the most satisfactory ever scene is decided upon. All the scenery — 


mountains, hills, cascades, and brooks —is 
next carefully molded, and then covered with 


fulfillment of home-beau- 


tifying plans, send for our whatever material seems most natural, whether 
handsome free book— it is moss, sand, or pebbles. Sand is often ar- 

al ranged to flow down between rocks to imitate a 
“Beautiful Home Surroundings rushing mountain torrent! Next are placed 





the stones which are part of every Japanese 
garden and full of symbolic meaning according 
to their shape, color, and position. The three 
chief stones used in these garden basins repre- 
sent Heaven, Earth, and Mankind. The best 
that the American can do is to use stones to 
make as artistic an effect as possible, unless a 
picture of a Japanese garden or landscape is 
exactly copied. After the garden stones are 
placed comes the placing of miniature Japanese 
bridges, homes, teahouses, or such bits as make 
THE GREAT QUEST By Charles Boardman Hawes a picture. Trees are now planted. In Japan 

“‘Another Splendid Romance of the Seas by the Author of ‘The Mutineers’”’ these are most frequently dwarf maples and 


“It would id a great quest indeed, a long and difficult quest, if one were to set out in search of an author writing better tales of the old-time pines — the last being a good luck tree for 
wes is giving us. Following ‘The Mutineers’ comes this romance, filled with the thrills that lovers of adventure yarns ‘—. everv Japanese garden. Bamboo is also much 


*‘ AMERICAN COOKERY”’ also gives menus for every possible occasion. 
Forma! and Informal Diuners, Luncheons, Wedding Receptions, Card 
Parties, Sunday Night Suppers, etc., etc. 

If you have afamily you need this Magazine, for using it will help you 
to set a better table for less money. 

SEND us One Dollar (check, money order, bill or stamps) and we will 
send you eight numbers of AME RICAN COOKERY starting with the 
November number which contains recipe and directions for ** Fruit 
Supreme”’ as well as Menus, recipes, and directions for Thanksgiving 
Dinners. Address 


AMERICAN COOKERY, 42 Pope Bldg., Boston, Mass. 























th 
iri ae from reading * Treasure Island’ and—well, the list is distressingly short and has had few additions in recent years. . . 3 , s : 
altogether engrossing adventure story, told in delightful fashion.” —The Boston Herald $2.00 seen 1n Japanese gardens and is easily grown in 
At all bookstores or this country. But we can just as effectively use 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc., 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. ferns, willow cuttings, or anything that takes 
Se hee eee ree eee ee 2 ASS A Eee ere ia our fancy and is in good proportion to repre- 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc., 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. H. B, 11-21 sent a tree! 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find....-------- for THE GREAT QUEST. Last of all comes more sand of every possible 


= kind — each variety, of course, to represent 
PRES ace Sain er esenieccaewenntderesneunetesunenicberencn x . 
-—I} different parts of a real landscape. White 
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PLANT 
SHRUBS 
NOW 


Every horticultural expert will advise, that the 
fall is by all means the best season of the year to 
plant hardy shrubs. ; 

The principal reason being that the plant is thus 
allowed to acclimate itself to the new soil, through- 
out the entire fall and winter, and, begins to bloom 
with the first sign of spring. This advances the 
growth an entire season and very often a whole 
year. : 

There are many other reasons which our experts 
will gladly explain in detail by letter. 

We recommend any of the following varieties for imme- 

diate planting. Available at soc each or $5.50 a dozen, 
Buddleia Veitchi—The improved Butterfly Shrub. 
Deutzia—Pride of Rochester. A large double Rose form. 
Exochorda—or Pearl Bush. Most showy in early May. 
Forsythia—or Golden Bell. The golden feature of the 

April garden. 

Hydrangea—paniculata grandiflora, Makes August bright 
with white. 
Philadelphus—or Mock Orange. The fragrant specimen 
shrub for lawn or border. 
Spirea-Van Houttei, whose beauty needs no extolling. 
Syringa—or Lilac, in many named new varieties. 
Viburnum—or Snowball of over a dozen forms. 
Weigelia—Eva Rathke, the most showy crimson shrub in 
its season. 
SPECIAL OFFER 

We will send one strong shrub of each of above ten popular 

kinds (varieties our selection unless specified), for $4.50. 
Avail yourself of our 
Homegardeners’ Free Service 

Our experience of over a century has shown that thou- 
sands of homegardeners desire honest advice on planting 
problems such as what to plant for specific needs, when 
and how. Our service department's experts will gladly 
help with advice and suggestions on any garden plans. 
You incur no obligation by requesting this assistance. 

Send for our catalog. 
“Successful for over a century”’ 


AMERICAN NURSERIES 
HENRY E. HoLpENn, Mer. 


Singer Building New York 


























Collector's Luck 
By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


To those who know the delights of attending 
a country auction, this book will serve as a pleasant 
reminder of their own experiences, whether they 
buy furniture, glass, china, old lamps, woven cover- 
lets or old valentines or silhouettes. Those who 
have not learned the delights of collecting, after 
reading this book, will at once go and do likewise. 

course we cannot all buy engraved warming-pans 
for $1.20, or old cherry drop-leaf tables for ten cents, 
but there are as good fish in the sea as ever have 


been caught. 


There have been many books written about furni- 
ture collecting, and there are excellent guides in this 
direction. So, too, of china and glass, and the 
other things that are dear to the heart of the lovers 
of the antique. But this is a different sort of book. 
It gives many useful hints for the amateur and it is 
sound to the core in advice. But it is largely a 
recital of personal experiences, told in a chatty and 
colloquial style that carries the reader along breath- 
less from one collecting adventure to another. 

“It is slight wonder that such a book has passed into a 
second edition, for every reader of the first issue at once became 
anxious to tell his friends what a mine of richness lies between 
these marbled covers of old-fashioned design. To the amateur 


we can recommend it as a guide, counsellor and friend ” 
_ Transcript. 


Illustrated, $2.50 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Massachusetts 
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powder is sometimes used for a snow scene, as 
snow-capped Fujiyama, the sacred mountain 
of Japan, is a favorite scene to carry out ina 
Japanese landscape garden — large or small. 

Probably for Americans the Japanese prints 
offer good suggestions for making these original 
and artistic little gardens. The spirit of them 
is a Japanese precept in art — perfect propor- 
tion. To make them most charming they must 
be kept very wet, so that the velvety green 
mosses will be as verdant as a real landscape in 
spring. 

And it is interesting to know that celebrated 
Japanese artists have designed prints especially 
to be copied for these toy gardens, and that the 
making of them is an artistic hobby, equally 
popular with the gentle upper-class ladies of 
Tokyo, great statesmen, poets, and writers! 


Will you Furnish Your House 
with Pure Linen? 


By Beatrice Washburn 


ILL you furnish your house with pure 

linen and cotton draperies woven right 
here in this country and dyed the most delect- 
able shades of amber and amethyst and sky- 
blue and rose; or delicate linen of no shades at 
all except its own pure self? Run your hand 
over the material, and there is not a broken 
thread or a flaw; and you will have to be told 
several times, and even then you will not be- 
lieve, that the weavers of it are blind. Yes, 
absolutely blind, and yet they run the shuttles 
and manipulate the looms with the tenderness 
and skill of any weaver in the old countries of 
Europe. 

‘Of course, they do not see the patterns,’ ad- 
mits Miss Edith V. Cowles who has charge of 
the textile and sewing work at the New York 
Lighthouse for the Blind, ‘but they seem to 
have an uncanny sense of balance. They rarely 
put shades together that do not match, and the 
effect is as you see,’ and she pointed proudly to 
the table-runners and the waste-baskets, the 
linen doilies, the lace, and little sets of bureau- 
scarves, the long bolts of pure linen, and the 
dainty frocks and aprons that are woven and 
sold from the Lighthouse. 

It is sad, and almost impossible to believe, 
that the weavers do not even see their work. 
You can hear them singing when you first 
step into the Lighthouse, and you are told that 
they come every morning from their homes in 
different parts of New York City and that they 
have an eight-hour day like everybody else. 

‘I cannot claim that they work as fast as 
sighted people,’ says Miss Cowles, ‘but I do 
claim that they are more accurate. | can al- 
most literally say that they never make a mis- 
take. And,’ she adds to the visitors, ‘the blind 
are asarulea very happy lot. If there were only 
a permanent market for their work so that we 
could pay them better wages! | am convinced 
that if the public only knew the quality of our 
work and the reasonableness of our prices we 
could have an enormous market.’ 

Looms, according to Miss Cowles, have per- 
sonalities of their own, and it is the first duty of 
a blind worker, when she arrives to take up 
weaving, to learn the character of her loom. 
She is soon able to thread it and manipulate 
the shuttle, to know the threads so that she 
may distinguish the colors — one knot for red, 
two for blue, three for yellow and so on. And 
then she soon makes ‘finger patterns’ by sep- 
arating the threads on the woof. These finger 
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Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


The modern housekeeper no longer scrubs 
the closet bowl. Sani-Flush keeps it spot- 
lessly white for her without any of the un- 
pleasant labor of dipping out of water, 
scrubbing and scouring. Sprinkle a little 
Sani-Flush in your closet bowl according to 
the directions on the can. Flush. All the 
rust stains, markings and incrustations will 
disappear, leaving the bowl and hidden trap 
sparklingly white and so clean after 
Sani-Flush has been used that disinfectants 
are unnecessary. 

Sani-Flush is sold at 
grocery, drug, hardware, 
plumbing, and house- 
furnishing stores. If you 
cannot buy it locally at 
once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized 
can postpaid. (Canadian 


price, 35c; foreign 
price, 50c.) 





The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, O. 


Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 














EVERYDAY ADVENTURES 
By SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 


“By all means, read this book if you love birds, 
flowers, or the woods. The chill of winter and 
the heat of summer are in it. The joy of 
sitting at home and coming unexpectedly upon a 
woodland treasure is a joy not lightly to be fore- 
gone, and a joy that comes to you over and over 
in these pages.” —Chicago Evening Post. 


Profusely Illustrated, $3.00 


At all Bookstores or 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc, 


anceceonss eeesce cease naenseaaes 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PREss, INC., H. B, II-21 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find-.-..-----.----for 
EVERYDAY ADVENTURES. 
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Tel-U-Where Service is easy to use 


No trouble, for instance, to find any of the many at- 
tractive things advertised in this magazine — 

Simply phone your local Tel-U-Where— give the 
names of the products you wish to find, and your name 
and address. 

Tel-U-Where will place in your hands, as fast as 
Uncle Sam will bring it, an envelope of descriptive 
matter giving information about articles, with addresses 
of stores where they may be examined and bought. 

Because the manufacturer is anxious to make it as easy 
as possible for you to find his product—he pays all 
costs of Tel-U-Where Service. 

So there is no charge to you whatever for Tel-U- 
Where information. 

If you ask for a product not yet listed with Tel-U-Where, that is 


to say, when the manufacturer is not yet a subscriber to the Service, 
Tel-U-Where will get the information for you, but there will he 
a few days’ delay. 
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The reading of advertisements and of the booklets and bro- 
chures which many of our advertisers offer will add greatly 
to your pleasure as well as to your store of knowledge 





to the literature on home-building. 


MAY of the books have:found a permanent place in 
our public libraries—for they have been prepared 
carefully, written by experts, and are a distinct contribution 





as its literature. 








It will well repay you to read the advertising of to-day —as well 
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patterns are so cleverly done that only last 
year Dora Fitchtel, one of the blind workers at 
the Lighthouse, won a prize for her work at the 
Art Alliance —a prize against the work of 
sighted people, she will tell you proudly. And 
don’t neglect to speak to Agnes Stafford when 
you walk through the workrooms, for Agnes is 
one of those rare ones who never makes a mis- 
take in color. She says it is not true that you 
can tell color by touch. It is something deeper. 
It is something — and she stops confused with 
that pitiful vocabulary of the blind, inadequate 
because it deals with elements different from 
the speech of sighted people. 

The materials from which they weave are 
raw silk, linen, cotton, rags, and mercerized 
cotton. The raw silk is, naturally, the most 
popular, because ‘it runs under our finger as 
soft as water,’ said one little worker, but alas, 
raw silk is expensive these days so one must be 
content with linen and cotton thread. Rag 
rugs form a large part of the Lighthouse out- 
put, for there is always a demand for rugs. 
Stop for a moment in the closet outside the 
workroom, and you will be standing in a pool 
of distilled sunshine. Here the dyed silks are 
hung — waiting for the loom. They ripple and 
scintillate, in opal and amber and myrtle 
shades that Miss Cowles dyes herself, not, as 
she explains, by mixing the dyes, but by dip- 
ping the silk first in one pot of boiling dye and 
then in another. To accomplish this she must 
have a sighted helper. 

Basketry plays an important part in the 
Lighthouse daily programme. Window-boxes, 
work-baskets, mats — everything that can be 
woven from rattan, wood, or straw. The work- 
ers are very particular too, and you may pick 
up a piece of work that seems to you flawless 
only to have a gentle blind weaver explain 
scornfully that ‘a thread is out’ or ‘there is a 
break in the weaving.’ Brooms looking for all 
the world like the old fairy-tale brooms, with 
their bright rattan belts fastened about their 
middles, are made at the Bourne Workshop for 
Blind Men on East 35th Street, and not only 
the picturesque kind, but up-to-date modern 
brooms with brisk and business-like figures. 
Bird-cages, too, with rattan seats for the bird, 
and even a woven seed-cup, can be found at 
the Lighthouse. 

The work for the Blind is trying to put itself 
upon a permanent basis and to this end the 
Committee for Lighthouses for the Blind, un- 
der the Honorary Chairmanship of President 
Harding, is asking two million dollars of the 
American people. 

Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury,is Honorary Treasurer; Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, former Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
is Chairman; and Lewis L. Clarke, President of 
the American Exchange National Bank, is 
Treasurer. Contributions may be addressed to 
Lewis L. Clarke, Treasurer, 111 East Fifty- 
Ninth Street, New York City. 


‘The Possibilities of old Furniture 


By Flora McDonald Williams 


N these days of conservation — in all save 
one’s energy and ingenuity —the am- 
bitious housewife, anxious at least to keep up 
appearances, is often put to it for the where- 
withal to renew, or even re-vamp much-used 
pieces of furniture, but if the average house- 
keeper only knew it, there is much less diffi- 
culty and mystery about the upholstering 
business than appears on the surface 
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Genuine Reed Furniture 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
BUT NOT HIGHEST PRICED 


We are constantly furnishing the most 
exclusive homes with Reed Furniture of 
aftistic design and luxurious comfort. 


UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 


The REED SHOP, Inc. 


581 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
“Catalogue of Reed Furniture” forwarded, 25c Postage. 
































JANE, JOSEPH, 
AND JOHN 


Their Book of Verse 
By 
RALPH BERGENGREN 


DEDICATION 


To Children who 
May some day look 
The pages through 
Of this, their Book, 
I dedicate it. 
And, even more, 
To just a Few 
Who came before 
This Book was new, 
And antedate it. 

And One or Two 
Who always will 
Though years accrue, 
Be children still, 
And helped create it. 


q It is possible only to suggest the 
charm of this book, for the fine color 
work and attractive border decorations, 
and most of all, the rare appreciation 
of child nature displayed in the verses, 
make it a book which must be seen 
and handled and read aloud to be 
appreciated. 


Beautiful full-page 
Illustrations in color by 
Maurice E. Day 


H.B, II-21 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY Press, INc. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00 for 


JANE, JOSEPH, AND JOHN 
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With the proper tools and a fair share of 
patience and perseverance, many of those 
seemingly inscrutable pieces of antique design 
and fashioning, clad in their dusky armor of 
hair-cloth, which have defied time in all save 
an accumulation of dust and dirt, have been 
successfully and beautifully restored. 

I once attended a sale where a forlorn-look- 
ing old rocking-chair, in spite of being almost 
concealed by a faded cover of cretonne, per- 
sistently attracted my attention, and, raising 
the cover, I discovered little else besides tat- 
tered remnants of hair-cloth and protruding 
springs, until my eye caught a glimpse of the 
S-shaped supports to the arms which at once 
established its claim to an ancient pedigree. | 
had no place to put it, and really did not want 
it, but when it was put up for sale and no one 
else bid on it, purely out of regard for its un- 
mistakable antiquity, I timidly murmured 
‘One dollar.’ As no one else seemed to want it, 
I presently found myself in possession of an 
antiquated piece of furniture. 

First I removed the heavy piece of cambric 
tacked over the back and discovered six long 
screws, which held the hair-cloth-covered back 
to the upright pieces at either side; | found 
that the dilapidated seat was held in place only 
by two screws, put in from the bottom. I 
removed the upholstered pieces from the arms 
and there stood the dignified and shapely 
frame of a solid mahogany rocker, in perfect 
repair, so far as its working mechanism was 
concerned. 

After removing every tack which had held 
the covers in place, | set to work, with broken 
pieces of glass, dull knives, and whatever else 
I could find to scrape clean the surface of the 
mahogany. This was the most arduous part of 
the whole undertaking, but once completed | 
felt fully repaid by the lovely surface exposed. 
The stuffing, which consisted of the best qual- 
ity of curled hair and hemp, | washed thor- 
oughly, and the other parts of the wood-work 
which were to be covered were all scrubbed. 

The springs were in perfect order and needed 
only to be pushed back in their proper position 
and held there by stout twine woven in and 
out both ways, knotted at the end and tacked 
securely to the wooden bottom. Next I gave 
a coat of mahogany-colored varnish to the 
scraped and sand-papered frame, and, while it 
was drying, | replaced all of the stuffing after 
picking it apart and adding a little extra hair. 
If the dull finish is desired, rub the varnish 
down with kerosene and rotten stone. 

On the back frame J first tacked a piece of 
cotton cloth, over that I put a thick layer of the 
hemp, then the hair, and then another piece of 
the cotton cloth to hold it in place. The tacks 
used must be the small flat-headed kind. | 
pursued the same course with the seat, first 
tacking the cloth over the springs, then adding 
the hemp, and then the hair, and lastly the 
cloth, securely tacked over all. The arms 
needed only to be stuffed with the hair, and 
covered with the cloth. 

Now I was ready for the final touches. I 
carefully cut the new covering, a handsome 
velours, by the remnants of the hair-cloth. This 
was carefully secured with small flat-headed 
tacks. Then the seat was screwed in position, 
as well as the back portion, using the same 
screws, and then the arms. When all was once 
more intact, | covered the back with a piece 
of cambric, tacking it in position with round- 
headed upholsterer’s tacks; and the complete 
success which crowned my efforts fully repaid 
me for all my trouble. 








| 4 Natco residence at Timonium, Md. 


Emory & Nussear, Balt., Md., Arch. 
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Natco homes cost 
less to construct 
and less to keep up 


UR free book “Natco Homes” 

is filled with illustrations 
and descriptions of attractive 
moderate-priced, fire-safe, 
permanent homes that are 
warm in winter and cool in 
summer. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


NATIONAL:FIRE: PRODFING 
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“COMPANY - 
1310 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















No Cracks in Living 
Room Walls or Ceiling 


For beautiful walls and ceilings moms in hag 
fect condition, without cracks, use metal 


Metal Lath 


Prevents Cracks + Stops Fire 


Metal lath is sheets of steel mesh made in various types 
for plaster and stucco work. Plaster is clinched to metal 
lath with a key at every square inch. 

Consult your contractor on small expense of using 
in prominent rooms only. 
Write for Booklet —Vital building facts every one 
should know. Booklet sent free on request. 


Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers 


Dept. 1418 
72 West Adams Street + Chicago 
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Book Review 


MERICA is enjoying the Golden Age of 
A Gardening. The House and Garden’s 
Book of Gardens would convince us of this, if 
we were not sure of it already. Looking 
through this lovely book we are convinced that 
creative America is reaching the happy state of 
art where she recognizes that the land outside 
the door is as important a part of the home as 
the mere space enclosed within its four walls. 

The American home-builder of fifty years 
ago spent most of his money in embellishing 
his house with turrets and gew-gaws, and the 
grounds were ugly with cut-up flower-beds, 
iron dogs, and impossible rockeries. To-day 
his more traveled and sophisticated eye has 
brought him to realize that he, as well as his 
European brother, may have well-planned 
gardens, with bordered paths which lead to 
lovely vistas of blue hills or shimmering sea. 
Even though he has but a cottage, geraniums 
may bloom on its window ledges, ivy drape its 
walls, and fruit glow on his orchard boughs. 

The illustrations in this latest book of gar- 
den architecture show that America is quick to 
assimilate; she has taken the ‘pleasant gardens 
of great Italy,’ England’s rolling parks and 
wooded preserves, Holland’s prim flower-beds, 
and France’s intensive cottage plots to develop 
a style which is appropriate to her various 
climates. These pictures show that California 
rivals Italy in her cypress-shaded villas, that 
the cool Northwest presents great estates, 
shadowed by Douglas firs and planted with 
such roses as the world has never seen equaled, 
and that the cottages and modest homes of the 
Middle West and Eastern coast have thou- 
sands of beauty spots which cannot be rivaled 
by France herself. Beside the gardens of 
America the Book of Gardens shows several 
pages of views of gardens in the old world. We 
note, specially, the skill which the landscape 
gardeners of England display in their use of 
enclosing walls for fruit and flower-beds. 

From this book we may see what the best 
architects of America have suggested for the 
treatment of water-gardens, rock-gardens, 
fountains, garden-gates, and garden-houses. 
The man who wishes to add a bit of archi- 
tecture to his outdoor estate may gather many 
good suggestions from these pages. 

One of the best chapters in the book is the 
one on the possibilities of the city back-yard. 
This is a branch of gardening in which we lag 
behind European countries, and which we have 
neglected too long. The Frenchman regards 
his grounds as merely another room of his 
house. He plants vines to cover the walls, a 
tree or two to provide the shade under which 
he and his family and friends may sit in the 
twilight,while they drink their coffee, and talk 
over the affairs of the day. The rush of life goes 
on outside the protecting walls, but a back- 
yard may be a green room by itself; and from 
the happy suggestions in this book we may 


take a page to beautify our own lives, if they 


are bound by city bricks. 

Within the 127 pages of this Book of Gardens 
are many tables which are useful to gardeners, 
professional or amateur, calendars for planting 
and garden work, lists of necessary tools, 
recipes for getting rid of various pests, and a 
list of the addresses of the landscape architects 
whose work is shown in the book. 
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“*The Home in the West” 


Every month in SUNSET a department devoted to home- 
lovers and home-builders-to-be, helps some harassed looker- 
over-of-a-thousand-plans to settle on the one, perfect ‘“house- 
that-was-intended-for-us.”’ 


The ‘‘Home in the West”’ section of SUNSET is meant to 
do just that. 


In the November issue, for instance— 


Visualize the Colonial cottage pictured here, sun-drenched 
the year ‘round; cut in behind it a restful panorama of soft, 
blue-gray hills; flank it on either side by homes, near-but-not- 
too-close, as essentially just-right as this—not a jarring note 
—; jewel the picture with the brilliant blossoms that are the 
heritage of the West; frame it in straight, broad, comfortable- 
to-drive-in streets, palm-bordered. 


Can you see it—the Home in the West? 


And there’s more than that in SUNSET. Short stories, 
serials snappy with Western flavor and tang; editorials that 


discuss Western problems in an easy, informal but still infor- 7 
mative fashion; pictures of the West, features and articles Pe ‘ 
that make you live in that country with them as you read ;— Ps oe 
we can’t begin to tell you here all that SUNSET holds for you. {“% 
? w oo” Ra 
t -§ @ 

But there's a coupon below. Clip it. Mail it to us witha a <* oe 

dollar bill for five issues of SUNSET—our special trial ¢ fs 

offer. Read SUNSET for five months and renew when ae ro we 


you find, as you will, that you want to keep on reading! ¢ a < 
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Building one’s home 


is a fascinating experience. The happy hours are well spent in 
poring over the pages of Tue House Beautirut, in reading 
books on building, and especially in reading the booklets and 
other wonderfully helpful printed matter which the manufac- 
turers of building materials have had prepared at great expense. 
q Our advertisers can add immensely to your store of knowledge and the booklets which 


they willingly send to those who are interested are in many cases worthy of a permanent place 
in a library. Some of them, in fact, are to be found in many of our leading public libraries. 
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Is This in Your 


Subconscious Mind? 


Not these steps, and this peaceful home, but the ones which 
really belong to you. Do you look forward to going HOME 
at the finish of a frantic day and hastening up the steps 
to your own restful house ? 





Frankly now, does your wife know all the tricks which 
make a house into a home? 


Harmonious rooms, soft colors, comfortable furniture, 
glowing fires, shaded lights, and everything to rest and 
soothe a tired man? 


Does she know about all the latest electrical appliances 
which make a maid almost unnecessary ? Does she have a 
flower garden, or raise her own vegetables? If she needs 
inspiration along any of these lines give her 


The House Beautiful 


for a Christmas Present 


and see the difference in your home by Christmas time next 
year! 


She will get hints which will show her how the leading 
architects and the best interior decorators solve their 
problems. The greatest authorities on gardening will ex- 
plain how their miracles are wrought, and the advertisers of 
modern inventions will help her to simplify all her household 
problems. She will learn how to make your home a place 
you will want to dream about, and to which you will hasten 
when the day is over. 


Start with the Christmas number which will contain: 


The White House of the Present. 
Merry Christmas from Boston. 
Where English Influence is Preserved. 
Holiday Books in the Home. 

How to Arrange Flowers and Plants in the House. 
Making Lamps from Jars 

A Quartered House. 

Your Roof Tree. 

The Residence of Mr. Joseph Bush. 
Pages of Christmas Gifts. 

Couches and Coverlets. 

A Collection of Interiors. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
10 Depot Street, Concord, N.H., or 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is $1.00* for Five months’ Subscription, or $3.00** for 15 months. 





*Foreign postage 65cextra. Canadian postage 20c extra. **Foreign postage $1.25 extra, Canadian postage 45c extra. 
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This sun-room floor is made up of four-inch squares of dark ata Linotile ated by one-quarter-inch black interlining strips — 
a cool, restful design. Reson nce of J. W W. cman. Sewickley, Pa. 


How cAppropnate It Is 


OFT and noiseless with the resilience of cork, bright or subdued with 
the mellow blending of well-chosen colors, clean with the cleanliness that 
only a smooth, even surface can offer—such is a Linotile floor. How 

appropriate it would be for your sun-room. 


There is only one Linotile. It is a cork composition provided in squares, 
oblongs and strips of many sizes, and in the most delightful colors—cool 
blues and greens, soft grays, mellow browns, and in red, white and black. 
Laid, piece by piece, in a design of your own choosing, a Linotile floor is dis- 
tinctly “different”—a thing of beauty in itself which enhances the charm 
of its surroundings. 

To obtain a true conception of the beauty and utility of Linotile, not only 

for the sun-room, but ys r the kitchen ‘ak the bath as well, you should have 


the illustrated book, “Linotile ,Floors,” and examine a sample of the 
material. Both will be sent immediately upon receipt of your request. 


ARMSTRONG CORK & INSULATION COMPANY 
163 Twenty-fourth Street $3 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


cAlso Manufacturers ie cArmstrong’s Cork Tile 


LINOTILE FLOORS 





















A NEW BOOKLET 
ON DRAPERIES, 
beautifully illustrated 
in colors, showing 
many charming and 
fashionable window 
treatments by a New 
York decorator, wi 

be sent for 20 cents, 
stamps or coin. 











Casement curtains are Roslyn 
Grenadine; Valance and Lounge are 
Stanley Striped Satin; overdraperies 
are plain Derby Satin; Screen is 
Biltmore Brocade, All Orineka Sun- 
fast and Tubfast. 


GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES ¢ UPHOLSTERIES 


OR bedrooms—for every raom, nothing 
is more charming, fashionable or service- 
able than Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast Fabrics. 
For use against the glass there are beautiful 
casement cloths—figured or plain, light gauze 
or heavy weaves. All are exquisitely colored. 
All are soft, lustrous, radiate a mellow light 
and hang gracefully. 

In overdraperies there is a wide selection. 
Striped, figured or plain weaves ; light or heavy 
in weight; and in colors to harmonize with any 
interior. For furniture coverings and bed- 
spreads there are materials to match the hang- 
ings—a practice in decorating now much in 


vogue. And you know that they will not fade 
and can be kept fresh and clean. 
All Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies 
are dyed in the yarn by a special process in our 
mills in Philadelphia. They are absolutely 
sunfast and tubfast. If they fade from ex- 
posure to the sunlight or from washing the 
merchant is authorized to replace them with GUARANTEE 
new goods or to refund the purchase price. “These goods are guaranteed 
Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies hold absolutely fadeless. If colo 
their luster and color, and will not rot. felt or jo onpoes? na —_ 
It pays to be specific in buying. Ask for egat or [rom qoasnetg, Ine Me 
Oiiesbs Geattatecd tadae Depeia, Leek cient ic Rereky exited Oy 
: goods 
for the Orinoka Guarantee Tag on the bolt. refund the purchase price.” 


THE ORINOKA MILLS, 131 Clarendon Bldg., New Yor 
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